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TO SUMMER - HOURS. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Day. 
Trip lightly, joyous hours, 
While Day her joy reveals, 
Such wealth from secret bowers 
King Time himself ne’er steals,— 
O joy, King Time ne’er steals! 


Night. 
Breathe gently, tireless hours, 
While Night in beauty sleeps, 
Hold back e’en softest showers, — 
Enough that mortal weeps, 
Ah me, that my heart weeps! 


Porter Manse, Wenham, Mass. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
AT THE YACHT RACE: A MEMORY. 


BY JEAN KINCAID, 
Fair pictures arise, when I close my eyes, 
Of a low coast billowed with hills of green, 
And white clouds piled low, like mountains of snow, 
Above their heights of emerald sheen. 


The soft shore floats, like the wingtd boats, 
On the breast of that sun-kissed, sparkling sea ; 
And among the hosts, like tall, white ghosts, 
Those two fair ships are sailing free. 


As racers strive and like things alive, 

Swift o’er the outward course they go; 
Then crowding sail to the fav’ring gale, 

They glide like swans with breasts of snow. 


Ah, day so bright! too soon came night,— 
Yet where’er I go, whate’er betide me, 
Oft in dreams I'll be on that sun-kissed sea, 
Watching those fair ships sailing free, 
With the friends who were then beside me! 


MANUAL TRAINING, FROM AN ECONOM- 
ICAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


BY PROF. E. J. JAMES, UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The general introduction into our public schools of sys- 
tematic training in the underlying principles of the handi- 
crafts, is the next great step in the development of our 
educational system. The adoption of this feature into 
our public education is demanded alike in the interest of 
sound intellectual training and by the economic condition 
of the country. 

The furnishing of facilities in connection with our pub- 
lic schools for manual training will accomplish four highly 
desirable results. It will give symmetry to a system 
which at present is notoriously one-sided and defective. 
The schools cannot be defended from the charge that their 
effort is chiefly devoted to training one side of the child,— 
one set of its activities,—to the exclusion of the others. 


Suppose the pupil who is graduated from our system of 


public schools must begin to earn his living on the day 
after graduation. What can he undertake? There are 
a number of vocations open to him, nearly all of which 


imply an existence of genteel poverty. He may enter a 


store as a clerk or bookkeeper, or an office as a copyist, 
or any one of a limited number of occupations in which 


* Address delivered at the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science, Aug. 13, 1887. 


an ability to write a fair hand and add a column of figures 
is the only necessary qualification. In other words, our 
public schools are in a sense professional schools for these 
particular callings, and the result is that these callings are 
always overcrowded. The condition of things is much the 
same as if everybody went through a law school for the 
sake of a so-called liberal education. A system of man- 
ual training in the schools would open up to those who go 
through them the whole range of handicrafts as well as 
clerkships. 

Again, these industrial features, if introduced, would 
result in better attendance at the public schools. The 
percentage of children enrolled now, with all our expend- 
iture of money, is less than it should be, and the attend- 
ance is often irregular. There is a reason for this. Take 
the case of the average laborer, with $1.50 to $2.00 a day, 
who has a boy of tenyears. ‘The youngster has learned how 
to read, write, and cipher in a way in his three years of 
schooling. The question is now, shall he continue in 
school or go into the shop’ His going to school means 
to his father, mother, and brothers and sisters a serious 
sacrifice. They must eat less, wear less, and enjoy less 
for his sake. Why should he go to school at all? If he 
goes into the shop he will begin to earn a trifle and to 
learn a trade. In three or four years he will be self- 
supporting. In school he may learn a little more reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and some geography, but he will 
come out, as far as making his living is concerned, just 
where he started. But experience has shown that such 
general manual training as can be given in connection 
with a school course to boys from ten to fourteen will put 
them forward as far as they could have proceeded if they 
had gone directly into the shops. The parent can see 
this, and there is little doubt that there would be a length- 
ening of the school life of the great mass of children con- 
siderably,—with great benefit to them and to the com- 
munity. 

This manual school training will tend to remove the 
stigma from manual labor, which in the minds of many 
still attaches to it. The fact is that the average boy or 
girl who remains in the public schools until the completion 
of the course is lost to manual callings, and many an 
excellent carpenter or machinist is thus ruined to make 
an indifferent bookkeeper or even lawyer or clergyman. 
Pupils now are never brought to associate intelligence and 
culture with manual labor. They are accustomed to con- 
nect the higher goods of life with the so-called genteel 
occupations. Let them feel that in carpentering, or 
plumbing, or moulding, there is a field for intellectual 
qualities, for ingenuity and knowledge, and a perfect rev- 
olution will be effected in their attitude toward these 
things. Yoke intelligence and reflection to the homely 
cart of manual labor and the interest of intelligent and 
reflecting boys will be arrested and permanently fixed. 

Along this line, too, we must look for a gradual eleva- 
tion in the social tone of our workmen. The social stand- 
ing of any calling in a republic must depend on the rel- 
ative rank in intelligence and education. The truth of 
this fact may be seen in the history of dentistry. A hun- 
dred years ago the dentist was the village barber or black- 
smith, and had no social standing at all. Now he ranks 
with the best, and simply because the dentist of to-day is 
an educated and skilled professionalist. We must so alter 
the tone of our laboring men that, when one of them 
wants to rise in the social scale he shall seek to do so, not 
by becoming a lawyer or doctor, but an educated and 
skilled workman ; then the stigma that attaches to manual 
labor will be gone. And toward this end nothing will 
contribute so much as the giving of a liberal education in 
connection with the mastery of the underlying principles 
and skillfulness of handicrafts. 

Manual training will do still another thing for us. It 
will assist powerfully in developing intellectual and in- 
dustrial ability, which now lies dormant in thousands of 
our children. We have spent enormous sums of money 


in the development of our material resources. Yet the 


real source of our strength lies in the brain and thought 
of our people, and not in mines and fields. If we develop 
the former they will in turn develop the latter. 

A general system of education should aim at exciting 
and training all the different powers and faculties of the 
pupils. It does not even approximately accomplish this 
at the present time. An Edison, a Roebling, a Whitney, 
a Morse might go through the whole curriculum of some 
of our best schools and find absolutely nothing to awaken 
him, to stir his powers. He might, and probably would, 
be ranked as a hopeless dullard. These men were in a 
sense accidents of the present system. The chances of 
arousing and drawing out men like them will be enor- 
mously increased by adding systematic training in the 
fundamental operations of the handicrafts. The future 
of our public educational system is, I believe, firmly 
bound up in, and dependent upon, the future of manual 
training. As the latter succeeds the former will flourish. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


James Russell Lowell, like Emerson and Longfellow 
and Holmes, was the son of a clergyman. The mother 
was of Scotch descent, a woman of passionate love for 
poetry, skilled in several languages, and a lover of all 
that was beautiful and refined. Of her five children, 
three boys and two girls, James Russell was the youngest, 
born February 22, 1819. From his cradle he heard old 
ballads sung and books talked about. What wonder that 
he and his brother Robert and sister Mary became 
authors ¢ 

The boy was also fortunate in his surroundings. 
* Elmwood,” in Cambridge, the home of the father, and 
eventually the home of the son for life, is a three-story, 
roomy house, painted yellow with white trimmings, set in 
the midst of several acres of elms, oaks, horse-chestnuts, 
and apple-trees, the landscape dotted here and there with 
great clumps of lilacs, syringas, fleur-de-lis, and old- 
fashioned ribbon-grass. Birds of every kind love to live 
in the trees and sing for the poet. Robins and thrushes, 
orioles and sparrows, were all welcome. James made 
friends with them, and kept the friendship after he had 
become famous. 

Lowell’s education, begun in his father’s library, was 
carried on at a boys’ school in Cambridge kept by William 
Wells, where the “use of the cane was not then one of 
the lost arts,” and at Harvard College, which he entered 
in his sixteenth year. Here he seems to have had a thor- 
ough dislike for mathematics and a taste for languages, 
but was vastly more fond of general reading than of 
study from the textbooks. He knew how to make friends 
and keep them. That man or woman is apt to be a sue- 
cess in life who knows how to hold the friend won, and is 
not afraid to show that there is warm blood coursing in 
his veins. The world has little use for cold natures. 
Better bear a gospel of love and sunshine than of indif- 
ference and frigidity. Humanity needs the torrid zone 
rather than the arctic. Cold stunts human nature as it 
does vegetable life. Let us grow palms, not lichens. 

Lowell was graduated in 1838, writing the class poem, 
dedicated to his class, “some of whom he loves, none of 
whom he hates.”’ After this he took a course at the law 
school, and opened an office in Boston. Literature was 
more to his taste, however. A little before he was 
twenty-two his first volume of poems was published, 
called Year's Life. A second volume appeared in 1844, 
the year in which he was married to the lovely Maria 
White, whose praises he had so exquisitely sung in his 
verses. “My Love” is beautiful and simple,—most 
beautiful things are simple. 

In these earlier volumes were an exquisite love “ Song,”’ 
“The Heritage,” “The rich man’s son inherits lands,” 
familiar to almost every school in the country. Of his 


earlier poems Poe thought the “Legend of Brittany ” 
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and “ Rosaline ” among the best in America. The son- 
nets especially show the firmness and warmth of a nature 
that has not its superior among our writers for strength. 
Such a union of tenderness and strength makes the best 
type of man. 

The year previous, in 1843, Lowell and his friend 
Robert Carter had begun the publication of an illustrated 
magazine, called the Pioneer, with Mrs. Browning, Whit- 
tier, Poe, and others as contributors ; but after three 
numbers it failed for lack of patronage. The failure 
must have caused some sorrow, but love keeps the heart 
warm, and did he not have her in prospect 

‘* Whose life to mine is an eternal law, 
A piece of nature that can have no flaw, 
A new and certain sunrise every day.”’ 

He had no thought of ceasing his literary labors, how- 
ever, and the study at Elmwood,—how could the parents 
spare their youngest child and his bride /—became the 
workshop where much that is beautiful and permanent in 
American literature has been wrought. In 1845, the 
year after his marriage, his first prose work appeared, 
Conversations of Some on the Old Poets. Much as 
Lowell loved books and the delights of his own fireside, 
his sympathies were with those lovers of human freedom, 
Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, and others. More than any 
other poet except Whittier, he was fearless and ardent 
for the delivery of the slave. 

In the summer of 1846 the Mexican war was in prog- 
ress, begun, as the anti-slavery people believed, for the 
increase of slave territory. Lowell’s heart was stirred. 
What was the best weapon to use? Denunciation seemed 
to effect little. He had wit, and by a stroke of genius 
he decided to use it. He sent the Boston Courier a letter 
purporting to come from Ezekiel Biglow, enclosing a 
poem from his son Hosea, in which the war was de- 
Then followed 

John P. 
Robinson he,’’ 
which the whole country soon knew by heart, and then 
the “ Debate in the Sennit.” 

The inimitable verses of Hosea Biglow were quoted on 
the streets and in the House of Commons. Searcely was 
the ink dry on the pages before The Fable for Critics 
was issued, so generally clear in its judgments, and so 
acute in its criticisms, that, while it raised a storm in 
some quarters, it was eagerly read and enjoyed. About 
this time *“ The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ was published, 
one of the few poems of the present day that will be 
read centuries hence. It is founded on the legend of the 
“Holy Grail,” the cup out of which Jesus partook of the 
last supper with his disciples. 

In 1851 Mr. Lowell and his wife went to Europe in a 
sailing vessel, visiting Switzerland, France, England, and 
Italy. Mrs. Lowell’s health was failing. Sorrow had 
already come into the happy household, told in those ex- 
quisite poems, “ She Came and Went,” “ The First Snow 
Fall,” — 

‘* Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 


That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close under deepening snow.”’ 


nounced, 


Sorrow ‘was coming into the happy household again. 
The lovely wife, herself a poet, died in the latter part of 
October, 1853, after nine years of delightful companion- 
ship; but fortunately not until she had seen her gifted 
husband come to fame. > 

The lyre of Lowell had been struck on every string. 
He had tested failure and fame ; he had tested love and 
loss. He was ready now for greater work than ever. 
Alas! that we have to learn to bear the world’s burdens 
by bearing heavy ones of our own; alas! that we have 
to wade through deep waters before we can teach others 
how to reach the further shore in safety. 

The next year, 1854, Mr. Lowell accepted the profes- 
sorship of Modern Languages in Harvard University, 
after Mr. Longfellow had resigned. The years now be- 
came full of earnest work. At thirty-eight he was the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and from 1863 to 1872, 
nine years, editor of the North American Review. In 
1870, My Study Windows and the first volume of Among 

my Books were published. 

Lowell’s ideal of a poet has always been an exalted 


both of soul and sense that sympathizes like gossamer 
sea-moss with every movement of the element in which it 
floats, but which is rooted on the solid rock of our com- 
mon sympathies. . . . The greatest poets, I think, 
have found man more interesting than nature.” 

Mr. Lowell himself thinks, and shows his warm heart 
in so thinking, that “ man is of more concern and more 
convincing than the longest column of figures in the 
world.” ‘This is the kind of political economy we need 
to have taught in every college in the land. 

Meantime, the civil war had come, with all its heart- 
breaking, and breaking of slavery chains. The second 
series of the Biglow Papers, keen as a Damascus blade, 
had been given to the world, and in 1865 Mr. Lowell read 
his great “Commemoration Ode” on the living and dead 
soldiers of Harvard University. 

In 1877 President Hayes wisely selected Mr. Lowell as 
our Minister to Spain, and in 1880 transferred him to 
His diplomatic career was most acceptable to 
both England and America. His scholarship and true 
manhood won admiration everywhere. At the unveil- 
ing of the bust of Fielding in Taunton, Somersetshire ; 
at the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge at Westminster 
Abbey,—* the finest eulogium on Culeridge yet written,” 
said the London press ; of Gray in Pembroke College ; at 
the commemoration service for Dean Stanley ; and on va- 
rious other marked occasions, Mr. Lowell’s scholarly and 
sympathetic words won the heartiest approval. 

Every social honor was showered upon him. Oxford 
had offered him an important professorship, and several 
universities had conferred upon him their most distin- 


England. 


guished degrees. 

Daring the past two years he has not been idle. At 
the opening of the Free Public Library in Chelsea, Mass., 
he said, “There is no way in which a man can JMuild so 
secure and lasting a monument for himself as in a public 
library. Upon that he may confidently allow ‘ Resurgam’ 
to be carved, for, through his good deed, he will rise again 
in the grateful remembrance and in the lifted and broad- 
ened minds and fortified characters of generation after 
generation. ‘The pyramids may forget their builders, but 
memorials such as this have longer memories.” 

On the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard University, who should deliver the 
address if not he whom Bancroft calls “ our ablest critic.” 
Here, though Mr. Lowell spoke in favor of the classics, 
calling “only those languages dead in which nothing liv- 
ing has been written,” he urged that the “ Humanities ” 
be taught. ‘ Give first of all and last of all the science 
that ennobles life and makes it generous. . . . Let 
it be our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who 
is put under our charge; not a conventional gentleman, 
but aman of culture, a man of intellectual resource, a 
man of public spirit, a man of refinement, with that good 
taste which is the conscience of the mind and not con- 
science which is the good taste of the soul.” 

He spends much of his time with his only child, Mrs. 
Edward Burnett, at her home, Deerfoot Farm, in South- 
boro, Mass. 

As a poet and man of letters, Lowell takes very high 
rank, but better still in the great human family he takes 
very high rank as a man,—genuine, polished, true,—one 
who has helped forward the time when— 

‘* Down the happy future runs a flood of prophesying light ; 

It shows an earth no longer stained with blood, 

Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud of Brotherhood and 
Right.’’ 

Though “Earth stops the ears I best had loved to 

please,” yet America loves him, and what can man or 

woman ask or care for more than to be loved ? 


MonseigNeuR Dupantoup, whom Rev. B. Trevelyan, 
of England, calls “ the greatest of all modern educators,” 
says: “ What a teacher does by himself is little; what 
he induces his pupils to do freely is everything, for au- 
thority is not constraint,—it ought to be inseparable from 
respect and devotion. As for me, as long as I have any- 
thing to say to education, I will respect human liberty in 
the smallest child, and that more religiously than in a 
grown up man, for this latter can defend himself against 
me, and the child cannot. We must respect the weakness 
but also the power. You must win the heart of the child. 
but to win his heart you must love him. Without love 
there is no devotion in the master, no affection in the 
child. Be fathers, and not masters, to these boys ; but, 


one. ‘In the great poets there is an exquisite sensibility 


even that is not enough,—be their mothers.” 


BRAIN FOOD. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 

My friend, the schoolmistress, has a way of saying 
some things that sound surprisingly; as, for instance, 
she declared one day that she would like “to brain some 
of her pupils”! 

It was reassuring to know that she had but the amiable 
desire to furnish them with brains. Up to the present, 
probably few of her profession who have not at some time 
expressed a similar wish. 

But all this has passed away. We start with “the pre- 
sumption of brains,” and how to improve the quality is 
now the question. 

The couple of medium-sized whales, prescribed by Mark 
Twain, to increase brain power, unfortunately, is not within 
reach of all, else, who that has faith in such intellectual 
diet, would not, in connection with his own, gladly keep a 
school of fish ? 

As subtly suggested by Mark, one would fain believe 
that there is a lurking tendency in fish to go to the brain, 
as also in eggs, and those cereals technically denominated 
“brain food.” But that the promiscuous eating of such, 
by the common herd, would produce a race of authors, 
were best not decided too hastily. 

Presumably “ we ave what we eat,” or may one day be- 
come so; let us then, take heed how we prey, lest those 
appropriate and appealing lines of the poet, addressed to 
his fellow cabbage-heads, come to have a special signifi- 
eance for us. 

From these scattering remarks it may be gathered, that 
to be of a high order, the brain must be suitably nour- 
ished. Not less so the mind, for the sustenance of which 
it were well to remember that the proper study of mind is 
the minds of others, the thoughts of the wise and good 
that have come down to us in books, which may be re- 
garded as the raw material of the intellectual world, whose 
wisdom, assimilated, in due time will reappear as the new 
ideas of a later civilization. 

Rightly, then, we consider schools and libraries as the 
dlispensaries of learning, and look to them for the healing 
of the nation’s ignorance; and with these in abundance 
why is it that the masses are still unlearned ? 

Dr. Holmes has said, “All men are afraid of books, 
who have not handled them from infancy.” And certain 
it is, that if man is ever to become a literary animal he 
must be caught young, or our much praised libraries, pri- 
vate or public, will be to him merely so many external 
applications, as it were, whose choice draughts of wisdom 
will never get into the blood. 

A woman once praised the forethought of her friend 
who had stocked the upper shelves of his library with 
wooden books / And who does not number in his aequaint- 
ance those who have amassed wealth? In like manner 
they would accumulate books, valuable chiefly for their 
covers, the possession of which, in some supernatural way, 
is supposed to stamp them as people of culture. To some, 
strange as it may seem, gold is not superior to the baser 
metals ; then why not wooden books for wooden heads ? 

The highest capabilities of enjoyment, if so be they are 
not within us, can never be acquired. Rome, Venice, the 
Alps, we must carry them with us or we shall fail to see 
them when we arrive. So with books. Somewhat of 
what we seek for must be in ourselves, or we look for it 
vainly among the thoughts of others. 

One must not too rashly conclude that reading per se is 
an unmixed blessing ; it may, indeed, be quite the reverse. 
It is not an end, but a means; and whether for good or 
evil depends upon how one reads. The popular notion, 
however, is far otherwise, and to multitudes of fond 
parents the propensity to read continually is looked upon 
as a cardinal virtue, placing the child upon a pedestal of 
goodness that excuses him from wholesome toil and de- 
velops in him a hopeless laziness. ‘He knew not what 
to do, and so he read,” and thus the selfish, who might 
but for this be superior, sinks into a life of systematic 
idleness. How are the mighty fallen, and virtue sup- 
planted by vice! 

No doubt we should read chiefly for ideas, and there is 
a limit to mental capacity. Too much light reading is 
like too much cake; in short, too much reading of any 
sort clogs the mental machinery. One crammed with a 


mass of crude intellectual food will, in all probability, 
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become of a bilious turn of mind, or even worse, a chronic 
mental dyspeptic. 

Fortunately these perennial readers rarely read for 
ideas. More often the matter that they read is “words, 
words, words”; so the individual results are at best of a 
negative character, and to the extent of such negation 
society is thereby impoverished, Poor society! But she 
is rich in a saving faith. Society believes in herself,— 
believes in her public schools as the places where all social 
wrongs will one day be righted and life be made worth 
while! Is not this as it should be ? 

For the sake of illustration let us suppose for a moment 
forty hungry minds erying for food and one master mind 
nourished so as to be of a superior order, how shall he 
teach these to love reading, and to read wisely? Let him 
remember first, and always, that children have “a digest- 
ive faculty that must be kept working.” They will gladly 
Or better still, give you their own. Insist 
Let them read a sentence and tell 
you what it means. Often they will surprise you with 
most unexpected meanings. If wrong, it is your privi- 
Far better that they miss the true 
idea than to have none. Teach them that all are liable 
to make mistakes, and soon the shyest and most sensitive 
pupil will venture an opinion. 

Perhaps some have learned, for the first time, that 
words are a sort of picture of something they have seen, 
ov may sometimes see. And, as by magic, the dry bones 
of language are filled with the marrow of rich thought! 

If the pupil learns that a book is valuable to him solely 
for what he can get out of it, and if he is encouraged to 
pick up here and there the sweet kernels of truth as he 
walks by the wayside, will he not long to enter the world 
of books ? 

Although society looks to the public schools for vast 
results, the teacher must content himself with the meager- 
est. He must expect nothing; neither must he despair, 
bearing ever in mind that the eternal events of Nature 
We do not see 


feed on ideas. 
upon their doing so. 


lege to set them right. 


are such as come not with observation. 
the earth turn on its axis, or hear the corn growing in the 
How far more impossible to perceive mental 
If you have kindled 


night time. 
growth. ‘Then be not discouraged. 
but the faintest spark of an idea in the poorest, pitifulest 
dunee, your lamp of life will not have been lighted in 


vain. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER-* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “School and Camp Series,” ‘‘ Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A Goop ProsprecT FOR A BAD Fiaur. 


The first day was laborious though seemingly easy. The most 
tiresome part of a journey may be that which is no part of it, just 
‘* the getting ready.’’ To classify the scholars for their recitations 
was a perplexing duty for the master. The favorite arithmetic for 
that district in those days was ‘‘Greenleaf's’’; the geography, 
** Mitcheli’s’’ ; the grammar, ‘* Well’s’’; the reader, ‘* Towns’.”’ 
But these were not the only stndies. ‘There were classes in Virgil, 
Cooper's ; in the latin lessons, Weld’s ; in geometry, Davis’ Legendre: 
in algebra, Colburn’s; in mental arithmetic, Colburn’s; in United 
States history, Worcester’s; while the students of physical geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy, and astronomy numbered one each. 
There were small fish just learning to swim, two boys and a girl in 
their A B C’s, as well as big fish in the above ostentatious ponds. 
In all, Paul found that he had twenty-five recitations a day. The 
school was anything but ‘‘ graded,’’ and the motto for all students 
in electing studies, was ‘‘ Go—it—as—you—please.”’ Paul was glad 
to look out of the windows and see the sun in the afternoon roll 
westward. ‘The view on the east side was quickly bounded by a 
high fence shutting off the school yard from a garden in which the 
summer sun coaxed tardy pears and cherries to hurry up 
and ripen. Back of the schoolhouse, on the south, the land sloped 
down to the river. All the ground in that direction was ‘‘ yard,”’ 
and some anxious mothers had occasion to wish it was ‘‘ yard,’’ and 
not water, all the way to the other side of the valley. On the west 
of the schoolhouse, there was a cornfield tufted with a few apple- 
trees past any special usefulness and living on the fruitful records 
of the past. Then came a very picturesque scene, the river beyond 
the cornfield, and on a ridge overshadowing the opposite bank, a 
cemetery. Its stillness, the white stones keeping their place day 
after day, summer and winter, were in marked contrast with the 
stir, the restless vitality of this wayside school. When he had dis- 
missed his flock, letting fall from his shoulders a seemingly 
immense burden, Paul went to the western windows, and there in 
the grateful silence, the restful solitude, looked out. The sun was 
slowly, noiselessly descending the sky. It was nearing a range of 
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blue hills” The white snow, the sapphire sweep along the horizon, 
the golden sun, made a wonderful picture. 

A beautiful view !”’ exclaimed Paul. ‘‘So peaceful! 

Suddenly he looked to the right, his eye following the line of the 
road winding up over a hill. 

“Ugh !’ he exclaimed. That view was anything but peaceful. 
He saw a big, stout boy or young man, with an awkward, sham- 
bling gait, moving slowly up the slope of the bill. It was William 
Potwin. When Paul asked for his nama, he wrote ‘‘ Bill Potwin,”’ 
and he expressed thereby his character more truthfully than he 
supposed. 

**T shall have trouble with that fellow,’’ said Paul as he watched 
his clamsy movements in the road. ‘I have my suspicions, any 
way.” 

His suspicions were not false prophets. When the scholars left 
at the afternoon recess, Paul noticed that several of the boys, one 
after the other, sprang into the entry—making a furious pound on 
the floor, and then with a furious shout jamped out of doors. At 
night when school was finally dismissed, Paul again heard the 
pound and the shout, and the same set of boys, ‘ Bill Potwin”’ 
among them, executed this same disagreeable feat. 

**Those horrid boys! They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves,’? Paul heard Annie Alton remark. 

This sympathy was exceedingly gratifying, but it confirmed him 
in his own opinion of the spirit of the authors of the disturbance. 
The next day, the same noises were repeated and by the same 
parties. 

** | will stop that nonsense,’’ thought Paul, and in a very vigorous 
style he denounced it and forbade it. Still, it was continued. The 
schoolmaster was uneasy. The ring-leader in this revolt against 
authority was Bill Potwin. 

‘*T must have a tussle with that rowdy,’’ thought Paul. Several 
times, when passing up and down the aisle, he silently took the 
measure of Bill’s arms and body, and wondered whether master or 
scholar were stronger. He thought of Will Gaines’ tactics, and 
wished he could repeat them. Paul was not as athletic as Will, 
and yet he had creditably developed his strength in the rude eol- 
lege gymnasium, consisting of a few ropes and “‘ bars’’ in the pines 
back of the dormitories, and he did not lack the courage necessary 
to put in exercise the strength he did have. Still, he felt that it 
would be better if he could avoid an actual battle in school. Such 
gladiatorial combats between master and pupil do not have the 
best influence when public, and when private, they may not accom- 
plish what the master wants though he may be victorious in the 
duel. It is the spirit that is to be broken, not the body. The 
latter may be bruised painfully and still the former be unconquered. 

‘What can I do?” thought Paul. ‘I wish ateam would come 
along like thatin Will Gaines’ ease !’’ 

No team came along that needed a helping band, and the noise 
of revolt continued, not in school for that was orderly, but out in 
the entry and on the door step. When remonstrated with, one 
culprit said, “‘ I got into the habit and | can’t seem to get out, sir.”’ 
He grinned over this witticism, and his companions grinned also. 

‘I shall, or rather you must get out of that habit,’’ asserted 
Paul decidedly. ‘‘ I shall demerit you.”’ 

Demerits did no good. Paul was imitating Will Gaines’ system, 
and some of the boys were near the awful dead-line of ‘‘ twenty- 
five.” The thing after that troubled Paul more than any of 
the boys. 

**T shall conquer, though,’’ said Paul, bat how without a 
battle ? 

He again recalled Will Gaines’ tactics, and appreciated Will’s 
point, to impress his scholars with such an idea of his physical 
strength that they would mind him. Some people need an exhibi 
tion of muscle before they make any submission of the will. ‘They 
have no respect for the reason of a thing, but they bow to a strong 
arm whether reason is behind it or not. Paul's mind was working 
intensely on the subject of discipline. What could be done? How 
could be conquer without a fight? At last he said, ‘‘I can try 
one thing, and I will. If it does not succeed, I shall roll up my 
shirt sleeves and pitch in, here in the school or anywhere else.”’ 


He had been throwing an avalanche of demerits at the *‘ pound”’ 
and the ‘‘shout’’ out in the entry, but the culprits, though over- 
whelmed with ‘‘ marks,’’ wriggled actively under the ruins and 
were undaunted as ever. 

Sallie Ricker was not the only big girl who turned her textbook into 
a school register. Paul found out one day, when using Annie Alton’s 
arithmetic in a recitation, that here was another historian, a girl 
that was shy of the master but narrowly watched him, and in her 
textbooks expressed her opinion of him. What would she have 
said, could she have known that the master, carelessly handling her 
arithmetic, chanced to see in the latter part this comment on a very 
emphatic little speech one night ? The big girls called him ‘‘ king,”’ 
asin a very decided, positive, sometimes magisterial way, Paul 
would rule his small province. 

‘* Our king made a speech to-night,’’ wrote Annie, ‘‘ all about 
noises some awful boys make out in the entry. I don’t blame him. 
They are barbarians. Well, our king just flashed sparks out of his 
eyes, scowled, and roared: ‘I wish to say the noises in the entry 
must stop. To-morrow I shall give something besides marks.’ 
Then he stopped and looked at us. What does he mean’? Will 
he ‘ give’ us—asleigh ride? He said he would some time. I think 
that would make everybody good as lambs. Oh, dear! He says 
he won’t do his marking with a pencil. That means s-t-i-c-k.’’ 

After the above speech by Paul, the noises in the entry were 
loud as ever. What he would do on the morrow, he could not say 
unless it would be to whip every law breaker. Was he ready for 
that ? ‘ Yes,’’ he said grimly, looking out of the window. ** How- 
ever, I will try that other plan first, if I can catch the parties I 


want,”’ 


(To be continued. | 
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SUMMER VISITORS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
VACATION SCHOOLS, 
NORMAL MANUAL TRAINING. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York, Angust 25, 1887. 

Although the fall month is not a week off, New York is still as 
much its summer self as it was in the torrid days of July. It is 
like a different place to those who know it at other times of the 
year. Not that it is deserted; it is very full of people in summer, 
especially during August, but they are not New York people. 
They are northerners, southerners, westerners, come to buy goods 
before their fall trade begins. Naturally they take a little longer 
than is absolutely necessary for their business in order to see the 
town, and often it happens that they bring part, or the whole, 
of their families with them. In the Parks, at the restaurants, at 
the places of amusement,—what few of them are open during July 
and August,—the strangers abound in all degrees of greenness, 
They visit all the public institutions that are open, and loiter about 
the streets in a way that drives the real New Yorker almost wild 
even to see. They are interested,—intensely so, usually,—in every- 
thing, but nowhere more so than at the picture galleries. “Just grand ” 
is the comment oftenest heard on the pictures, and ** Aint that natu- 
ral ?’? comes next. ‘Their admiration is sincere, if not critical, and 
much as the institutions are visited during the rest of the year, they 
probably never fulfill their mission better than in the ‘* way-back ”’ 
season. Sometimes, however, the collections are the innocent cause 
of much mistaken instruction ; as, for instance, I overheard a 
woman showing her 14-year old daughter the painting of ** Colam- 
bus before Isabella,’’ at the Metropolitan, and taking »he opportu- 
nity to give the girl a lesson in Spanish history, of which I remem- 
ber one startling statement: ‘‘Columbus, you know, was the hus- 
band of Isabella, and when he hadn’tthe money to come to America 
she gave him her own jewels.”’ 

* * 

New York has no Edward Everett Hale to organize such vacation 
schools as Boston has for her poor children, but some work is being 
done in that direction which in time may reach the perfection of 
Dr. Hale’s, although the Fresh Air Excursions make a serious in- 
terference on attendance. Nevertheless it is an interference that 


all sensible teachers are glad of, and the work goes on growing in 
extent and usefulness. 

The Home Industrial Schools, under the auspices of the Female 
Ivardian Society, are among the largest in town, aud every in- 
ducement is offered the children of the poor districts to attend them. 
The Way Side Day Nursery, on East 20th street, is another, and 
down in the crowded tenement district, on Forsythe street, the 
teachers from the Industrial Education Association have taught 
wood carving, needle work, industrial drawing, and modeling, to 
an average of a hundred working boys and girls every evening. 

* * 

The Grammerey Park Tool House, which is one of the notable 
industrial schools of the city, has not been open at home this sum- 
mer, but has had a session, and a remarkably successful one I am 
told, at Englewood, N. J. This school is in charge of Mr. Von 
Taube, a Russian, who is a devoted worker in the cause of manual 


training. 
* * 


The Industrial Education Association, with its new president, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, has begun the fulfillment of its cher- 
ished plan for a normal college of industrial education. 

I was talking with Miss Helen Burns, the superintendent of the 
Association, about the plans and prospects of this new branch of 
their work. ‘‘It is an object,’’ she said, ‘‘ which the Association 
has had in mind from the first, but which until now it has not been 
able to practically undertake. We expect to have a thorough nor- 
mal school, and, as a part of it, there will be a model school of the 
combination of manual and mental training. We have scholarships, 
and that has been one reason why we have had a great many more 
applicants than a new school of this sort would ordinarily be likely 
to have. But we are very scrupulous not to accept people on 
scholarships who are not sufficiently educated to undertake it, or 
who have been unsuccessful in other things. We do not propose to 
add anything to the ranks of incompetent teachers, even thongh in- 
dividuals may be urged upon us by the donors of the scholarships. 
Our object is to raise, and in no case to lower, the standard of 
teachers.”’ 

Miss Burns says that the Association feels assured of the need 
there is for this new line of work, for it has been deeply impressed 
during the past year, at least, by the demand that exists even now 
for competent teachers in manual training,—and manual training 
is as yet a thing of the future. 

Extensive alterations have been made in the building of the Asso- 
ciation during the summer, and when the fall work begins it will 
be with some facilities for teaching drawing, physics, and chemistry 
such as are not to be found in any other school in New York. The 
new chemical laboratory which has been planned, under the super- 
vision of Prof. Charles Richards, is modeled on that in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teebnology. But it will have many new 
conveniences in gas, running water, ete., such as the ** Tech’ has 
not. Mr. Richards, who is now at the head of the Mechanical 
Department of the Association work, is a graduate of the ‘Techni- 
eal Institute, and came here from Boston, where he was head 
draughtsman of a large manufacturing establishment. He, as well 
as Miss Burns and Dr. Butler, are deeply interested in teaching 
physics and the natural sciences with simple appliances. They are 
fally in sympathy with the educators who hold that these appliances 
should be so simple that the teacher herself can introduce them at 
a moderate cost, having the pupils construct them, for the most 
part. ‘ [tis the best kind of manual training,’’ said Miss Burns, 
‘* when pupils do for themselves.” 

The advantage of these simple appliances is that they illustrate 
much more perfectly the principles of this cducation than the ex- 
pensive apparatus, which is complicated, costly, and often confusing 
to children. 

The Association is most deeply interested in the best possible de- 
velopment of their plan, and is devoting much consideration to the 
new departments, especially the laboratory. I do not state it on 
authority, but I have heard the ramor that Prof. John F. Woodhall, 
of Newport, N. Y., has been thought of in connection with the 
physical department. Although Professor Woodhull is a young 
man, he has already proved himself competent to grasp the essen- 
tial principles, as well as the details, of the new education, and has 
done a great deal in perfecting simple physical and chemical 
apparatus. 

If the Industrial Educational Association continues to strengthen 
itself in the coming year as it has in the past, there is small doubt 
but that it will stand before long as one of the really sound and 
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leading influences in the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict’? to make the com- 
mon school course a combination of the mental and the manual 
training. Dr. Butler,—who is also tutor in philosophy at Colum- 
bia,—Helen Burns, Charles Richards, with the possibility of Pro- 
fessor Woodhull, is an inspiring set of names to lead off the faculty. 
It is a young and not a perfect institution, and time only can show 
how great will be its real benefit. H. A.S. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of “ A Short History of Parliament.” 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL.—The famous Radical M. P. for 
£2,400 towards the Technical School intended to 


Bolton has given 
be established at Bolton in honor of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

The Library of Canterbury Cathedral has received an addition of 
about 10,000 volumes, bequeathed by the late Archdeacon Harrison, 
including the library of Archbishop Hawley, which was left to the 
archdeacon. 

A meeting has been held by those interested in the extension of the 
university movement and art culture in the East End of London from 
the centre of Toynbee Hall. Speeches were made dilating on the ben- 
eficial results attending the efforts of the workers. Among those 
present were Mr. Goschen, the Earl of Ripon, the Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge (Dr. Butler), Dr. Jex Blake, and many others. 

Mr. J. MeMillan, in a very able article, points out that the prin- 
cipal evil at present existing in the Scotch universities is that aris- 
ing from ‘‘ payment by members.’’ The staff of teachers is paid 
by the fees exacted from the students, and natarally they have 
every inducement to increase the numbers of their elasses to the 
widest possible limits, and far beyond all careful and effective 
tuition. It is by no means uncommon, he observes, for a Scotch 
lecturer to expound his subject to over 600 pupils, whereas an 
Oxford or Cambridge contemporary would consider himself bur- 
dened with 100. Moreover, the staff of teachers is so small that 
there can be no competition between them, and the result of the 
whole system is to produce inertia in both teachers and taught. 
He recommends, by way of remedy, that the staff should be largely 
increased and the fees all paid into a common fund, out of which 
fixed salaries should be given. 

A meeting has been held in support of the work of the Recrea- 
tive Evening Schools Association, which aims at drawing into night 
classes the 80,000 boys and girls who annually leave the elementary 
schools of London, and seeks to establish such classes in the towns 
and villages of the United Kingdom. Mr. Goschen spoke of the 
good work done by the Association in affording the means of con- 
tinuing the education of those who were but half-educated, and 
above all in providing wholesome and useful recreation in the even- 
ing which should enable young men and women to resist the 
numerous temptations which beset their path, more especially in 
the metropolis. He regarded this movement as the happy outcome 
of a great change in opinion as to the duties of the rich toward the 
poor. Formerly it was imagined that the rich could only approach 
the poor with the object of giving them money in charity; now, 
however, it was felt that the better way was to bring light into the 
great darkness of poverty by providing solace and recreation for 
the hours that were not spent in labor, and teaching the poor to 
enjoy artistic sights and to appreciate music and literature. 

It may be added that there is abundant evidence to prove that 
this movement is not merely an educational fad, but that the 
society has done very successful aud beneficial work in luring the 
youth of the metropolis from the perils and temptations of the 
streets, and would do more were it not so terribly hampered for 
lack of funds. 

Miss Emily Faithful, recommending gentlewomen to go into 
business, writes: ‘* In Manchester two ladies have a successful type- 
writing business. A lady I first knew as a student at Queen’s 
College, Hartley street, London, has opened a shop here, and is 
practically engaged in house decoration and furnishing. Her 
special designs for odd nooks and corners are admirable, and I don’t 
think her name has yet been erased from any visiting-list she 
values.”’ 

A proposal to adopt the Free Libraries Act in Woolwich, and a 
similar one in Islington, were rejected by the rate-payers. 

It is stated, on good authority, that out of the whole of the 
church voluntary schools in the east of London only thirty-three are 
now in existence. The rest,—a large proportion of the whole,—have 
struggled bravely, and at last succumbed through want of pecun- 
iary support. 

Professor Kikuchi, b.A., Cambridge, of Tokio, Japan, is edit- 
ing, at the request of the Educational Department of the Japanese 
Government, textbooks of elementary geometry and algebra. He 
has translated and published the syllabus of plane geometry, pre- 
pared by the Association for the improvement of geometrical teach- 
ing, as well as Clifford's Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. 

The Common Council, under the inspiration of Mr. Goschen’s 
earnest appeal, has made a grant of £1,000 out of the city funds in 
aid of the city and guilds of London Institute for the advancement 
of technical education. 

A clergyman has bequeathed £150,000 to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Ilull, in order to found and endow a grammar school 
on the model of Birmingham and Dulwich for the training of intel- 


ligence in whatever social rank it may be found. 

The question has been raised in Parliament whether schoolrooms 
in receipt of government grants should not be made by law avail- 
able to all political candidates, and that it should no longer be left 
to the discretion of the schoolmaster to grant or refuse the use of 
them according to his political sympathies. The danger, however, 
undoubtedly exists that in many rural districts the only result 
would be to foment party strife. It is, however, undoubtedly unfair 
that they shonld be granted to one side and refused to another, so 
os the best remedy would be to make the use of them at all 
illegal, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tuer autumn is a good season to talk and write of the 
birds about home, especially if the children have watched 
them during the vacation. 


Ir is a good time to emphasize the importance of clear 
enunciation. Let one of your “ New Year Resolutions” 
be to have the pupils open the mouth, speak distinctly, 
and accomplish this by much and skillful voeal drill. 


Tuere are children whom our “ modern methods” 
tend to dwarf by giving no freedom to their genius. It 
is one thing to unduly stimulate a mind, it is quite 
another to repress its native buoyancy. The tendency 
to-day is more toward vicious repression than over- 
crowding. 

Concert work in the lower grades is almost invariably 
vicious, very vicious, but in the higher grades there are 
uses to which it may be put if discreetly used. Whole- 
sale denunciation of this form of recitation is too strong, 
though it must be used cautiously. It is unwise to save 
time at the expense of self-reliance and individual ae- 
curacy. 


Tue solving of a problem is never the end and aim, 
but the knowing how, what, and why. And yet the 
problem needs to be solved promptly and accurately in 
order that this knowledge of the “how, what, and why ” 
may be of service, that we may know that he the child 
understands these conditions. It is never sufficient to be 
able to tell * how, what, and why,” he must apply them. 


THERE are brains in little people, even in this age of 
the world. We know a little seven-year-old lad who 
said to his father, the superintendent of city schools: 
“How many are 19 times 197” “ You tell me,” said 
the father. “361; isn’t it?’’ was promptly answered. 
“Let me see; I don’t know.” ‘ Why 2 times 19 are 
38, and 20 times 19 would be 380, and 19 less would be 
361. Don’t you see said the boy ?” 


IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—(IT.) 


BY AUGUSTA TOVELL. 


COMPOSITION 


Even in the higher grades of our schools we find it 
difficult to get pupils to express themselves intelligibly. 
The two chief causes of this deficiency are, that they 
have been allowed to memorize from textbooks too muck, 
and that they have not had the proper training in an 
easy and natural style of composition. 

As soon as the children are able to produce a dozen 
lines of connected narrative, letter writing should be be- 
At first, let the whole class write a letter about the 
The work may be conducted in some 


gun. 
same incidents. 
such way as this: 

A picture of an old-fashioned house, with the surround- 
ings of winter if possible, should be shown to the class. 

** Now, children, it is Christmas, and we have all been 
to take Christmas dinner with grandmother,—she lives in 
this house. You must write me a nice letter, telling me 
all about that Christmas day.” 

The proper manner of beginning a letter, ete., is sup- 
posed to have been given previously. 

“The first thing will be our trip to grandmother's. 
Here is a picture of some of you on the way.” 

Show a picture of a sleigh, with a large party snugly 
covered up with fur robes. 

Write “ Trip” upon the board as a suggestion. 

** Now, children, we want a merry ride, and we must 
not be long about it. We will not have a cloudy day for 
our Christmas. The sun must shine, and the snow must be 
just as white as we like to have it when we go coasting.” 

Next write, — “How we spent our time at grand- 
mother’s,”’ on the blackboard. 

“This is what you must tell next, children. Grand- 
mother is going tolet the children have a good time. She 
must have a large, open, country fire in her parlor, and 
there must be a good place out of doors for the boys to 
use the sleds that some one has given them for Christ- 
mas presents. The little girls have brought their Christ- 
mas dolls with them, too, and I am afraid some of the 


boys forgot to leave their firecrackers at home, but 


Grandmother has plenty of room, and she will let them 
pop them out in the garden. I think some of these little 
girls are going to show us the dolls they took to grand- 
mother’s. Yes, here is Mary’s, and here comes Jennie 
with hers. George is going to show us his sled now, but 
his firecrackers are all gone. 

“ You must tell this fast, and you may tell about any 
other toys that you took with you, and what you did un- 
til dinner time.” 

Next topic placed upon the blackboard,—“ Dinner.” 

“« Now, we want to know about the dinner. You may 
arrange that as you like, but you must put some holly in 
the dining-room, or we shall not think it is Christmas. 
No one must eat too much, remember. If you want to 
use any words which you cannot spell, raise hands and 
I will put them on the blackboard for you.” 

By giving the children a few such hints as these by 
way of aiding them and getting up an interest, a good 
letter can be obtained and they will enjoy writing it. Let 
them make suggestions occasionally in regard to the sub- 
jects to be treated of. 

After enough exercises of this kind have been con- 
ducted to give the pupils some freedom, they may be 
asked to write a letter for a home exercise, occasionally, 
but, as a general thing, home work in composition is very 
unsatisfactory. In all grades below the high school, 
certainly, this work should be done mostly under the eye 
of the teacher. 

Now that pictures are so easily obtained they can be 
used very extensively as aids in composition. They may 
be made the basis of a narrative, and in this way the im- 
agination of the child is exercised. When the pupils are 
far enough advanced pictures may be used as the basis of 
a description. It is a good plan to allow the pupils to se- 
lect some picture and write a description of it, which is 
to be read. to the class, and then the picture should be 
shown to the listeners, that they may determine how true 
the description was. 

There are a few points that should be constantly kept 
in view in teaching composition: The language should 
be the child’s own, and in order that this shall be accom- 
plished the interest in the work should be kept up. No 
good work will be done when the pupils are merely trying 
to get through an irksome task. As long as the children 
are wide awake and anxious to work they will write nat- 
urally. They must have freedom, be allowed to ask 
questions, and never be asked to write about anything 
that is in any way beyond their comprehension. 

The reproduction of something that has been read or 
told to them forms an excellent exercise in composition. 

It is a good plan to induce pupils who live in a city to 
make themselves acquainted with the various industries by 
personal observation, and write what they have learned. 
Printing, lithographing, glass making, the signal service 
instruments, the smelting works, the dairy business, sail- 
boats, steamboats, the dynamo, farming implements, book- 
binding, the telegraph office, the locomotive, are all prac- 
tical subjects well adapted to the boys of a city. I have 
seen good compositions produced upon all of them, the 
result of the personal observation of the pupils. 

Another method which generally works well is to an- 
nounce a subject to the class, and require them to obtain 
all the information they can in regard to it by a certain time. 
Caution them against taking anything from books, etc., ver- 
batim, or making any statements that they do not fully un- 
derstand. At the appointed time call the class together, 
and ask for reports of what they have learned. Let these 
be verbal or from rough notes. All the information given 
that is valuable should be jotted down in notes by the 
pupils, and whatever the teacher thinks proper to add to 
the stock may be included. In a reasonable time the pu- 
pils should be required to embody what they have learned 
in a composition written in proper form. This last work 
may be done at home. 

Now, a few suggestions in regard to the mechanical 
part. Have the pupils write upon single sheets of paper, 
only using one side. Allowno folding and no ridiculously 
wide margins. Require them to number their sheets, 
and have no pinning together.. Require the work to be 
neat and orderly. 

Commercial note is a good paper to use, because it is 
of a convenient size for handling when the composition 
is read, and if possible, all compositions should be read 
in class, 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRor. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS, 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
I, 


1. Name the divisions of northern, central, and southern Greece. 

2. Bound Arcadia, Attica, and Boetia. 

3. Name the islands of the Ionian Sea, giving their modern 
names and relative position. 

4. Name and locate the gulfs of Greece. 

5. The origin of republican constitutions in Greece. 

6. The Popular Assembly at Sparta. 

7. The Athenian Democracy in the time of Pericles. 

8. The supremacy of the Thirty at Athens. 

9. Loeate the following named places, and name (giving dates) 
some important event that occurred at each: Chaeronea, Coroneia, 
Haliartus, Orchomenos, Leuctra, Plataea, Tanagra. 


Il. 


1. Draw a map of Italy, showing the divisions, with the princi- 
pal lakes and rivers. 

2 The ancient inhabitants of Italy ? 

3. What was a Roman gens? curia? century ? tribe ? 

4. The respective rights of patrons and clients. 

5. The second decemvirate. 

6. The events of 218-216. 

7. Changes effected in the Constitution by Salla. 

8. Consequences of the assassination of Julius Cesar. 

9. Write briefly on the following topies : 

The Samnite Wars. 

Marius and Sulla. 

The comitia centuriata and the comitia tributa, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 


. Name and locate the most important Ionian cities and islands. 
. Locate and describe the conquests of Julius Cesar. 

Miltiades. 

. Themistocles. 

. Epaminondas. 

. Explain the failure of Caius Gracchus. 

. Outline the life of Julius Cesar. 


PRINCEQDN COLLEGE, 


Show by a rough map the location of Attica, Athens, Eubcea, 
Thermopy!«, Delphi, Olympia, Byzantium, Hellespont, Delos, the 
Cyclades, Mytilene, Lydia, Crete. 

1. Draw a map of Italy, showing the divisions by their boun- 
daries, five principal rivers, and eight cities. 

2. Show by a diagram the seven hills of Rome, the Forum, 
Cireus and Campus Martius in their proper relative positions. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
PRINCETON. 


The king asked how many men, hoplites, and horsemen, Proxe- 
nus brought with him. A thousand, seven hundred and fifty, was 
the answer, and if you treat them well, they will fight bravely in 
your behalf. I would not have persuaded them to march with me, 
said the King, if I did not intend to reward them well for their 
services. Have no fear that I shall give them over, or that we 
shall not conquer. To-morrow we shal! march ninety parasangs to 
a large river, after crossing which we shall come to some villages 
full of provisions. 


WILLIAMS, 


Not many days after this Thymochares came from Athens with 
[participle] a few ships. And immediately the Laced#monians 
and Athenians fought-a-naval-battle, and the Lacedz#monians con- 
quered with Agesandrides for leader [ A. leading]. A little later 
Dorieus [Awpied¢], the son of Diagoras, sailed [¢lo7/éw] into the 
Hellespont from Rhodes ['Podoc] at the beginning of winter 
[ winter-ye(ov-beginning | with fourteen ships at day-break [at-the- 
same-time-with day]. And the look-out of the 
Athenians, having discovered [xat:de7v] them, gave notice } 
to the generals, 

LATIN AT SIGHT. 
WILLIAMS, 
For translation at sight : 

Fugato omni equitata, Vercingetorix copias, ut pro castris con- 
locaverat, reduxit protinusqne Alesiam, quod est oppidum Mandu- 
biorum, iter facere ceepit celeriterque impedimenta ex castris educi 
et se subsequi iussit. Cesar, impedimentis in proximum collem 
deductis, duabus legionibus presidio relictis secutus, quantum diei 
tempus est passum, circiter tribus millibus hostium ex novissimo 
agmine interfectis altero die ad Alesiam castra fecit. Perspecto 
urbis situ perterritisque hostibus, quod equitatu, qua maxime parte 
exercitus confidebant, erant pulsi, adhortatus ad laborem milites 
circumvallare instituit. Cas. B. G., VIL, 68. 


The Mutilation of the Hermae; from the Life of Alcibiades. 
Bello Peloponnesio huius consilo atque auctoritate Athenienses 
bellum Syracusanis indixerunt ; ad quod gerendam ipse dux delectus 
est, duo praeterea collegae dati, Nicia et Lamachus. Id cum ap- 
raretur, priusquam classis exiret, accidit, ut una nocte omnes 
Tadeen. qui in oppido erant Athenis, deicerentur preter unum, 
ui ante ianuam erat Andocidi. Itaque ille postea Mercurius An- 
ocidis vocitatus est. Hoc cum appareret non sine magna multorum 
censensione esse factum, qnae non ad privatam, sed publicam rem 
pertineret, magnus multitudini timor est iniectus, ne qua repentina 
vis in civitate existeret, quae libertatem opprimeret populi. Hoc 
maxime convenire in Alcibiadem videbatur, quod et potentior et 
maior quam privatus existimabatur. Multos enim Jiberalitate de- 
vinxerat, plures etiam opera forensi suos rediderat. 
Corn. NEp., VII., 3. 
AMHERST. 
Translate one of the following passages : 


(1) Caesar VII., Ohap. 27. 


Postereo die Caesar, promota turri directisque operibus quae 
facere instituerat, magna coOrto imbre, non eaelinen hanc ad capien- 
dum consilium tempestatem arbitratus est, quod paulo incautius cus- 
todias in muro dispositas videbat, suosque languidius in opere versuri 
jussit, et quid fieri vellet ostendit. Legionibusque intra vineas in 
to expeditis cohortatus ut aliquando pro tantis laboribus fruc- 
tum victoriae perciperent, iis qui primi murum adscendissent 
praemia proposuit, militibusque signum dedit. Illi subito ex 
omnibus partibus evolaverunt, murumque celeriter compleverunt. 
(2) Cicero, Marcellus IX. 


summa tranquilitate et otio perfruare: tum te, si voles, quum et 
patriae quod debes solveris et naturam ipsam expleveris satietate 
vivendi, satis diu vixisse dicito. Quid est enim hoc ipsum diu, in 
quo est aliquid extremum ? quod quum venit, omnis voluptas prae- 
terita pro nihilo est, quia postea nulla est futura. Quamquam iste 
tuus animus nunquam his angustiis, quas natura nobis ad vivendum 
dedit, contentus fuit, semper immortalitatis amore flagravit. 
(3) Sallust, Catiline XX. 

Catilina, ubi eos, quos paulo ante memoravi, convenisse videt, 
tametsi cum singulis multa saepe egerat, tamen in rem fore cre- 
dens univorsus appellare et cobortari, in abditam partem aedium 
secessit atque ibi, omnibus arbitris procul amotis, orationem hu- 
jusce modi habuit : ‘‘ Ni virtus fidesque vostra spectata mihi forent, 
nequidquam opportuna res cecidisset; spes magna dominatio in 
manibus frustra fuissent ; neque ego per ignaviam aut vana ingenia 
incerta pro certis captarem. Sed quia multis et magnis tempes- 
tatibus vos cognovi fortes fidosque mihi, eo animus ausus est max- 
umum atque pulcherrumum facinus incipere, simul quia vobis 
eadem quae mihi bona malaque esse intellexi: nam idem velle 
atque idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est.’’ 


SEPTEMBER. 
MONTH OF THE PEACH, THE PEAR, AND THE 
EARLY APPLE. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M. e 


HISTORICAL, 

The name of this first autamnal month seems a misnomer for the 
ninth month of the year, beginning with January. The fact that 
when, according to the old Alban or Latin calendar, the year began 
with March it was the seventh of its months, explains the use and 
origin of the term ‘‘September’’ for this month. When the year 
began two months earlier, in January, the name became inappro- 
priate, as did, likewise, the names of the three following months, 
Octo-ber, Novem-ber, and Decem-ber. 

The real month of nature is determined by the moon’s revolutions, 
and its length is strictly 2 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 
seconds, There are 12 such periods, and slightly less than 11 days 
over in each year. Julius Casar’s idea was that the months should 
consist of 31 and 30 days alternately, and this arrangement was 
effected in the bissextile or leap year, consisting, as it did, of 12 
times 30 days and 6 over. Of course in ordinary years, consisting 
of one day less, his arrangement gave 29 days to February. After- 
ward his successor, ‘‘ Augustus,’’ had the eighth period called after 
himself, and, from vanity, probably, -broke up the regularity of 
Julius Cwsar's arrangement by taking another day from February 
to add to his own month that it might not be shorter than July, a 
change which led to a shift of October and December for September 
and November as months of 31 days each. This arrangement has 
since been continued in all Christian countries, and the Roman 
names of the months as fixed upon by ‘‘ Augustus’’ have also been 
used except in Holland, where the following set of names still 


prevails : 

January, Lau w maand, Chilly month. 
February, Sprokel maand, Vegetation month, 
March, Lent maand Spring month, 
April, Gras maand, Grass month, 

ay, Blow maand, Flower month. 
June, Zomer maand, Summer month. 
July, Hooy maand, Hay month. 
August, Oost maand, Harvest month. 
September, Herst maand, Autamn month. 
October, Wyn maand, Wine month. 
November, Slagt maand, Slaughter month, 
December, Winter maand, Winter month. 


Our Saxon ancestors called the ninth month Gerst Monat, or 
barley month, because they then gathered this crop, one of unusual 
interest to them, on account of the favorite beverage which they 
brewed from this grain. 

On the 23d of September the sun enters the constellation Libra, 
and passes to the southward of the equator, thus producing the 
autumnal equinox, a period often followed by stormy weather. 
The mornings and evenings are generally more or less chilly, and 
in this latitude the first frosts begin to be felt. 

The English symbol of this month is the harvester with the sickle 
in his right hand. Over his left shoulder is a sheaf of wheat with 
fruit hanging from the stem in the left hand, while the arm holds 
the grain upon the shoulder. 


GREAT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED, 


Few events of great historical importance have occurred during 
this month, among which was the Great Fire of London, Sept. 2, 
1666; Cocker’s Arithmetick was licensed Sept. 3, 1677; the great 
‘* Stratford Jubilee, or Shakespeare Commemoration Festival,’’ 
occurred Sept. 6, 1760; the battle of Fiodden, resulting in the de- 
feat and death of the Scottish King James LV., the slaughter of 
30 nobles and chiefs and the loss of 10,000 men, oceurred Sept. 9, 
1513. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the first on which 
the powers of the steam locomotive for purposes of traction were 
fully established, was opened with great ceremony, Sept. 15, 1830 ; 
eight locomotives, all built by Robert Stephenson, took part in the 
procession, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and many 
other distinguished persons were present, and William Huskisson a 
distinguished economist was killed. Poland was dismembered, 
and distributed between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, Sept. 18, 
1772; the second great battle fought by the English on French 
soil, known in history as ‘‘ The Battle of Poitiers,’’ occurred 
Sept. 19, 1356; and Michaelmas Day, a great festival of the Charch 
of Rome, occurs on the 29th of this month. 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN. 


Among the eminent persons born in September are: Margaret, 
Countess of Blessington (1789); John Howard, the philanthropist 
(1726) ; Mathew Boulton, partner of James Watt (1728) ; Cardinal 
Richelieu (1585) ; Louis, Dauphin of France (1729) ; Queen Elizabeth 
of England (1533); Dr. Samuel Johnson (i709); Ariosto, the 
Italian poet (1474) ; Richard Chenevix French, famous etymologist 
(1807); Mungo Park, African traveler (1771); James Fenimore 
Cooper (1789) ; Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh (1520); Trajan, 
Roman Emperor (56 A. D.); Henry III. of France (1551); Lord 
Brougham (1779) ; Alexander the Great (356 B. C.); De. Richard 
Busby, celebrated head master of Westminster School (1606) ; 
Octavius Ceasar Augustus, first Roman Emperor (63 B.C.) ; Felicia 


founder of British Empire of India (1725); Euripides, tragic 
dramatist (480 B.C.) ; Pompey the Great (106 B. C.); and Baron 
von Humboldt (1769). 


EMINENT PERSONS WHO HAVE DIED, 


Among those eminent persons who have died in September are: 
Pope Adrian IV. (1159); Sir Richard Steele, essayist (1729) ; 
Lady Hervey (1768); Oliver Cromwell (1658); Catherine Parr, 
queen of Henry VIII. (1548); Hannah More, moral and religious 
author (1833); James IV. of Scotland, killed at Flodden (1513); 
William the Conqueror (1087) ; Titus, Roman Emperor (81 A. D.); 
Charles Rollin, historian (1741); Duke of Wellington (1852); 
James Fenimore Cooper (1851); G. Daniel Fahrenheit, constructor 
of thermometers (1736); Domitian, Roman Emperor (9 A. D.); 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras (1680); Thomas Day, author 
of Sanford and Merton (1739); George Whitefield, celebrated 
preacher (177U): and August Comté, philosophical writer (1857). 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


The last book of the Bible is ‘‘ the Revelation of St. John,”’ not 
the Revelations. 
The ‘‘ secretary and treasurer’’ is one man holding two offices ; 
‘*the secretary and the treasurer ’’ are two men holding two offices. 
I had rather a came from I would rather through the 
abbreviation I'd rather. ‘‘I would rather be’’ is good English, 
bat, of course, ‘‘ I had rather be’’ is not,—just as ‘‘ { would be”’ 
is good English, while ‘‘ I had be”’ is not. 
Here is the longest correct sentence of ‘‘thats’’ which we have 
yet seen : ‘‘I assert that that, that that ‘ that,’ that that that that per- 
son told me contained, implied, has been misunderstood.’’ It is a 
string of nine ‘‘thats’’ which may be easily ‘‘ parsed’’ by a 
bright pupil. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


There was an increase of $37,000,000 in the value of mineral 
products last year. 

This country pays every year about $22,000,000 for the patent 
medicines which it consumes. 

The first newspaper in America printed in a foreign tongue was 
issued at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in the German language. 
The most remarkable echo known is that in the Castle of Simonetta, 
two miles from Milan. It reports the sound of a pistol sixty times. 
The streets of New York in 1697 were lighted by lanterns sus- 
pended from poles stretched out from the windows of every seventh 
house. 

An average human pulse at infancy is 140 per minute; at two 
years, 100; from sixteen to nineteen, 80; at manhood, 76; old 
age, 60. 

A new railroad isto be built in Equatorial Africa, crossing the 
continent from Loanda, Lower Guinea, to some Portuguese port in 
Mozambique. 

The highest denomination of United States legal tender notes is 
$10,000. No bills of the value of $100,000 have ever been issued 
in this country. 

A peculiar blaek paper, made from the bark of certain trees, 
serves the Siamese and Burmese for slates. Betel leaves are used 
to erase the writing. 

The Suez Canal cost less than $100,000,000. Two hundred and 
seventy-five millions of dollars have been expended upon the 
Panama Canal, and the prospect is that the project will have to be 
abandoned. 

An experiment, made to ascertain the extreme thinness which it 
was possible to obtain in rolled iron, showed as the result a sheet of 
about the substance of writing paper; 150 sheets would be required 
to constitute one inch of substance. 

Experiments seem to show that a Jarge ocean steamer, going at 
nineteen knots an hour, will move over about two miles after its 
engines are stopped and reversed, and no authority gives less than 
a mile or a mile and a half as the required space to stop its prog- 
ress. The violent collisions in some cases during fog may thus 
be accounted for. 

The fifteen great American inventions of world-wide adoption are : 
The cotton-gin, the planing-machine, the grass mower and reaper, 
the rotary printing-press, navigation by steam, the hot-air engine, 
the sewing-machine, the India rubber industry, the machine manu- 
facture of horse-shoes, the sand-blast for carving, the gauge lathe, 
the grain elevator, artificial ice-making on a large scale, the electric 
magnet and its practical application, the telephone. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MY SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. 


[A composition written by a twelve-year-old girl in one of the 
Boston schools. | 


‘* My experiences in this school have been anything but remark- 
able; in fact they have been very commonplace, and yet I have en- 
joyed most of my two year’s schooling very much. Of all studies 
I think I like composition the most. I always did. From the 
time I first learned to write, (when I drove my family wild by reading 
to them sundry ‘ poems,’ (?) of my own composition on butterflies, 
withered flowers, dead kittens, ete ) to when | was nine or ten years 
old. Then a theatrical craze came on, and then I might have been 
heard all over the house, declaiming parts of the plays I wrote, which 
were always tragic in the highest degree, the plots of which I then 
thought very deep and mysterious. I remember that we had once 
what we called a ‘ Literary Society,’ the products of which would 
have convulsed any sensible hearer with laughter. At the time 
however, we looked upon them as the remarkable efforts of bud- 
ding genius, and I have no doubt but that they did us a good turn, 
in keeping us out of mischief for a while. 

‘* T confess I should like to belong to another club of that sort if 
I thovght I could enjoy myself as I did then. But how far | am 
from the H Sehool. And yet looking at it in one light, as 
composition is one of the studies here, it seems (though my work in 
school is very different from that of long ago) that I have not been 
‘ beating around the Lush’ too much, perhaps, in describing my 
early efforts at the pastime and study that I like best.’’ 


— The articles on ‘‘ Applied Psychology,’’ by Larkin Dunton, 
must be regarded as a valuable contribution to the thought of the 
times respecting educational science. ‘They present the maturer 
application of the subject, as would be expected, coming as they 
do from the pen of one who has long been the instructor of ad- 


Haec igitur tibi reliqua pars est, hic restat actus, in hoc elabo- 
randum est, ut rem publicam constituas, eaque tu in primis cum 


D. Hemans, the poetess (1794); Louis XIV. of France (1638) ; 
Admiral Horatio Nelson, English nayal hero (1758); Lord Clive, 


vanced pupils. But in this field they give evidence of close obser- 
yation and ripe thought,—S. 7’. Dutton, New Haven, Conn, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 1, 1887, 


Tue Chieago Inter Ocean deserves the thanks of the 
multitude for saying that @ school board is the last place 
where old fogyism should control, and other equally sen- 
sible things about the schools. 


A vicorous effort is being made in the West; notably, 
in Chicago, to lessen the financial distance between the 
female and male teachers. Let the good work go on. 
Men never receive less, but women more, by such agitation. 


Ler this year be marked by the developing of spe- 
cial men for supervision, not from without but from with- 
The call for expert superintend- 
They are to be more 


in the teachers’ ranks. 
ents is to be louder and louder. 
numerous and more efficient, their positions are to be 
more secure, their remuneration more generous. 


We have slight appreciation of the importance of 
knowing whether we make ourselves clear in our remarks 
to the children. We heard a pupil recite upon a bird of 
which he had been studying. He took a pointer and 
went to the colored picture of the bird, and described him 
and his characteristics with great accuracy, until he came 
to the tail, when he said: “ He has a tail, but I must not 
“And why not?” we asked. “ Because 

“What do you mean?” 
“You said he had ‘no tail 


speak of it.” 
the teacher says I must not.” 
said the astonished teacher. 
to speak of.’ ” 


WE fully appreciate how uncomfortable it is for teach- 
ers and superintendent to have members of a school board 
elected to do a special work “elected upon an issue.” 
We know also that there is no accounting for the way in 
which they will do the work for which they came upon 
the school board, but our experience is that the safest 
thing is to put them in the very positions where they will 
have the power to do their worst, and will have to bear 
the responsibility of doing it. In the majority of cases 
they will not do it under such cireumstances, provided 
the thing they seek to do is not the right thing to do. 


PROMINENT teachers need great wisdom. Our pro- 
fession has brought many men into prominence who can- 
not sustain themselves at the eminence they have attained. 
These men rise, cream-like, presumably because they are 
the richest in the philosophy of education and the experi- 
ence of the schoolroom, but from this very fact they are 
the most liable to mistakes. Cream always sours first. 
No man is so prone to blunder in practical matters as the 
man of greatest abstract ability. What the profession 
needs is to multiply the men, who as educational leaders, 
oceupy social position with the greatest men in the other 


»|sewing from the eighth to the fourth grades. 
*}room for this the course in history, geography, and arith- 


professions, thus making the profession take and main- 
tain the highest rank. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has before it 
for consideration a proposition to spend $128,500 in the 
introduction of technieal training into the public schools, 
upon the recommendation of a sub-committee composed 


lof Charles L. Holt, DeWitt J. Seligman, Miss Grace H. 


Dodge, and William Wood. The plan is to have practi- 
cal kindergarten exercises, such as the construction of 
simple forms out of wooden splints, wires, thread, paste- 
board, clay, ete., introduced into the primary schools. 
Carpentry and joinery are to be taught in the five higher 
grades of the grammar school, while cooking is to be 
taught the girls of the second and third grades, and 
To make 


metic has been abbreviated. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND POLITICS. 


The teacher and superintendent ought to have every 
right and privilege, ought to realize every duty and re- 
sponsibility in political affairs that any other citizen does, 
and yet as a matter of fact he does not and cannot in 
every community. There are some attitudes which soci- 
ety assumes that are indefinable and unaccountable, and 
this is one of them. The schoolman can vote as he pleases 
and think as intensely as he chooses, but if he takes any 
public part in party politics,—writing, speaking, or cau- 
cusing,—he takes his professional head in his hand, so to 
speak, knowing the liability of having it drop at any elec- 
tion. Not that his political activity will ever be criticised, 
not that it will be given as an excuse for his retirement, 
but because of this some unreasonable cause will be as- 
signed and he will step down and out. There are few 
things in connection with the profession that are more 
unreasonable than this condition of things, and yet it is 
useless to quarrel with the facts. It is, rather, the part 
of wisdom, whatever our reservations, to accept the facts 
and govern ourselves accordingly. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Those who have lived in cities in which music-teaching 
was one of the important factors of the public school 
system, have little idea how many cities and towns 
have done little or nothing by way of scientific teach- 
ing of music. In a town not fifteen miles from Boston, 
within ten years, when a motion was made to employ a 
teacher of music two days in the week, a prominent citizen 
rose and propounded this question: ‘“ When our boys go 
to Boston and apply for a position in a store, will they be 
asked, ‘Can you sing?’”’ That question killed the 
motion. That was not an unknown town, but one of the 
most aristocratic and locally famous towns in the suburbs. 
There has been a great change in this regard, but a 
greater is yet to come. 

United States Commissioner of Education Dawson has 
sent out a circular letter making inquiries about the 
teaching of music in the public schools. 343 cities and 
towns, embracing a total population of 7,933,193, a school 
population of 2,181,634, and a public school enrollment 
of 1,209,677. Of these places, 96 report no instruction, 
132 report that instruction is given by the ordinary teach- 
ing force, 19 report only special teachers for music, 
and 96 report the employment of both ordinary 
and special teachers for music. From the replies 
of 132 superinterdents of cities where instruction is 
given exclusively by the ordinary teaching force, it 
appears that 50 teach either by rote or without system, 
14 use the fixed do, 51 the moveable do, 2 use the tonic 
sol-fa only. Of the ninety-six cities where no instruction 
is given, seventy-six give reasons. In one the school 
board considers the community too poverty-stricken; an- 
other finds no reason except the lack of time; a third, 
that the organization is immature ; a fourth, the popula- 
tion is reported to be mainly made up of manufacturing 
operatives, and it is a common remark that the children 
are too poor to occupy the time spent out of the mills in 
learning music ; some members of the board class music 
as among the “brass ornaments”; a fifth gives lack of 
interest ; a sixth, the community considers the “three 
R’s”’ are the only subjects that should occupy a perma- 


nent place in public instruction ; seventh, music has been 
taught poorly in the past and failed lamentably. 

This document is really a curiosity worthy the study of 
every teacher. By the by, all the reports, and special 
pamphlets of the commissioner’s office are worth obtain- 
ing and keeping, and we presume any teacher who will 
send to Col. H. R. Dawson, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington, and ask that documents be sent 
regularly to his address, will receive them gratuitously. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


The Nashville American, a staunch Democratic paper 
of the Southern type speaks in no uncertain strain of the 
purpose of the South in educational matters. In speaking 
of the surprise of the recent election in Kentucky, in 
which the Republicans reduced the immense Democratic 
majority of Proctor Knott to a mere nominal majority 
for General Buckner, acknowledged to be the most popu- 
lar man in the South, it says editorially: “If the South 
means anything, it means, at all hazards and at any cost, 
to have a better system of public schools.” 

We firmly believe this, and we believe also that it will 
have such a system. ‘The attitude of the South in every 
state indicates a purpose deeper than any prejudices, 
stronger than party ties, to have a thoroughly good public 
school system by the Democratic party if it can, by the 
Republican party if it must, despite both parties, if worse 
comes to worst. We rejoice in this condition of affairs. 
We have said and written much in favor of National Aid 
to education, and we have said no word we would not 
gladly reiterate with double emphasis, but we advocate 
National Aid merely as a means to an end. We believe 
the defeat of the bill will be cofhpassed, if at all, by polit- 
ical trickery at the command of the basest forces in our 
national life; but with or without such aid we believe the 
New South will have a system of publie schools which shall 
do honor to those states. We feel most keenly the humilia- 
tion of the Glenn bill of Georgia, but we have such faith 
in the purpose of the South to educate the people of both 
races that we believe, despite such mistakes, that there 
will be money, with or without federal aid ; there will be 
a spirit, regardless of all prejudices, which will give to 
one state after another such schoolhouses, teachers, super- 
vision, and normal schools, as will, at no distant day, 
make the percentage of illiterates under twenty-one years 
of age average as low as inthe North, giving the youth of 
both races every advantage that comes from good school 
privileges. Let every friend of the South, every friend of 
the country, every friend of humanity, rally all the in- 
fluences he can command to prompt Congress to be finan- 
cially just to the South in this matter, to stimulate the 
North to be both just and generous in its interpretation of 
the mistakes of the South in its efforts to educate the 
largest number of illiterates that ever presented them- 
selves to any people for enlightenment. 


TEACHER AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


The superintendent needs much pedagogical grace not 
to interfere with the teacher. There is a terrible tempta- 
tion to try to teach by proxy,—a thing impossible. He 
is not the teacher, directly or indirectly. The teacher is 
the unit of force, the superintendent is the increment of 
force. He is to assist the teacher rather than to be as- 
sisted by him. The sun helps the seed to develop itself 
according to its own nature; the superintendent aids the 
teacher in making the most of his powers. He must be 
in accord with the teachers individually and collectively. 
It may be their fault if there is not hearty codperation, 
but it matters not where the fault lies, he must remedy 
the evil. Unless there can be cordiality in the relations 
his labor will be in vain. The sun discovers in December 
that we poor mortals hereabouts have become estranged, 
as it were, the earth where we dwell having turned its 
face away, and he sets himself to work to change the con- 
ditions, and though he wins us into his light but two, or at 
most three, minutes a day, he breaks up the severest win- 
ter, mellows the bitterest day, crumbles the hardest soil, 
wins the tenderest salutation of blade, bud, and blossom. 
True the coldest days come after he begins this winning 
work, the ice freezes deepest, the winds blow fiercest, but 
what does this signify, since he knows that as sure as the 
days come and go so sure is he to succeed in winning the 
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earth into radiant bloom. So does the wise superintend- 
ent win the sympathy of teachers who at first repel, win- 
ning them as a class, winning them individually, winnowing 
if need be the exceeding few who persistently fossilizing in- 
stead of mellowing under the glow that has brought the 
heartiest sympathy to others. Superintendent and teach- 
ers must be in ultimate sympathy in order to secure the 
best of work. Some teachers will never be supervised, 
and some men assume an attitude that can never win the 
codperation of self-respecting, intelligent teachers. The 
future of the school system depends largely upon the har- 
mony of these forces,—the teacher and the superintendent. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


How shall the school be governed? It is needless to 
say that a combination of all other virtues is of no avail 
to the teacher who cannot govern the school. Children 
will not learn, and the committee will not sustain, nor the 
public respect, the veriest saint with the most influential 
friends, if the discipline of the school be lax. No normal 
school education, training school practice, or famed “ love 
for children” will give success without skill in school 
government. While this is true, there is a public senti- 
ment rapidly developing which robs the teacher of all 
the historic reliances for securing discipline. As commu- 
nities now go, it is not safe to depend upon the rattan, 
and as committees now are it is not wise to place too 
much dependence upon percentages, based upon written 
examinations and reports, sent home. We may as well 
accept graciously the fact that changes in methods are in- 
evitable. Philosophize as we may, condemn as we may 
the unreasonable tendencies of public opinion, the teacher 
must get intellectual results better than ever before, in a 
school better disciplined than ever before, with no reli- 
ance to be placed upon any of the historic methods. In 
brief, the teacher must show twenty-five per cent. better 
results of his work, under conditions twenty-five per cent. 
less favorable. These things being so, it is every way 
important that at the opening of the school year we make 
the question of discipline one of prime importance. 

There are in every school three classes of pupils,—a 
few thoroughly vicious children, who are to youth what 
the confirmed criminal is to manhood ; a generous number 
of uniformly good pupils, who have neither the disposition 
nor the associations that tend to mischief ; and a larger 
number whose disciplinary vice or virtue depends upon 
circumstances, associations, treatment, and personal con- 
ditions. 

The first great effort of the teacher is to prevent the 
influence of the few vicious ones from extending to the 
usually good. ‘Three or four pupils, however mischievous, 
are practically powerless for evil if their influence does 
not extend among the unreliable class. There are two 
methods of accomplishing this : The first and most natural 
is in devoting one’s energies to the vicious few, and so 
monopolizing their attention as to leave them no time to 
make conquests to their ranks ; the other is to transfer, 
by skillful attention, the better element of the uncertain 
class to the ranks of those who give the teacher no 
anxiety. The security in discipline is in the growth of 
active sentiment in favor of good order, and when a wave 
of such sentiment sets strongly toward the mischievous 
few, the day of ultimate conquest is at hand. 

It is well to pause for a moment and see the various 
forces at work tending to make the discipline of the large 
middle class difficult, in order that the conditions under 
which the teacher acts may appear more clearly. Most 
of these pupils are well disposed, and under favorable 
circumstances will give the teacher no trouble, while a 
small minority of them are easily provoked to rebellion. 
There are causes outside the school to be taken into ac- 
count. Home influence will easily demoralize a pupil, 
and the teacher should learn of the home influence about 
any pupil tending to disobedience, and so counteract the 
evil associations through a visit to the home, or by some 
other means, as to make the home a help rather than a 
hindrance. 

Frequently an indefinable, public prejudice will exist 
against a teacher which makes it popular for children to 
be mischievous, and when such a condition of things ex- 
ists the teacher wants to be very careful not to be over 
severe upon the disobedient children, but rather to win 
them to himself as against public prejudice, and at the 


same time make special effort to change the public at- 
titude. ‘ 

While there are a few pupils who will be vicious from 
an innate tendency to go wrong, who need to be con- 
quered without over-much ceremony, just as the govern- 
ment deals with the habitual criminal, there needs to be 
great caution in dealing with the others, the question in- 
variably being, before resorting to any punishment, 
* What is the cause?” It may be the child’s temporary 
ill health, things may have gone wrong on the playground, 
some special mortification may have come to him, he may 
have been made the butt of ridicule, the teacher himself 
may have said the ungracious thing that makes disobedi- 
ence a luxury to the child, regardless of consequences ; 
it may be the weather, ill ventilation, the result of being 
up late the night before, or even a poor breakfast. There 
are a score of causes of disobedience which require nurs- 
ing for the child rather than sareasm or the rod. The 
true disciplinarian appreciates all this, and never punishes 
when he should cheer, never punishes the wrong child, 
never mistakes a circumstantially vicious child for a con- 
stitutionally vicious one. 

It is well to recognize the fact that even the most 
incorrigible youth may be rescued by a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances under the direction of a skillful 
teacher, but the chances of permanent reform are so slight 
that the teacher is hardly justified in neglecting the best 
disciplinary nurture of the usually good for the exclusive 
benefit of the uniformly bad. The premium should be 
upon the uniformly good, and this attitude should be as- 
sumed of all until by their own mischievous conduct they 
prove themselves unworthy such confidence. 

The teacher frequently assumes an attitude before the 
school and the public which says, in substance, “ I can 
make no mistake,” while the children and the public 
know as well as he does that he may be at fault himself. 
Ill health, personal annoyances in society, home friction, a 
poor breakfast, social disappointment, financial losses, or 
any similar cause may put him in a frame of mind that 
will make his very tone, manner, or facial expression pro- 
voke mischief, disobedience, or even open rebellion. 

No one thing will do so much to make the school sys- 
tem a success this year as uniformly good discipline by 
just and skillful measures. It will tend to make the 
tenure more permanent, and the salaries larger. So 
mote it be! 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The Yonkers (N. Y.) Board of Education has decided to buy 
a set of Harper's Magazine for school purposes. 

— Dr. Mowry is to be congratulated upon the appearance of the 
seventh volume of Education, with its attractive contents and neat 
binding. 

— Mr. G. F. Mosher, late Consul at Sonneberg, and now presi- 
dent of Hillsdale College, Michigan, is visiting friends in New 
Hampshire. 

— The most costly etching ever purchased by an American, is a 
proof of the first state of Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,”’ 
now on exhibition at Waunderlich’s gallery, New York. 

— Sarah L. Arnold, an ever-weleome contributor to our pages, 
is to be the editor of the Intermediate Monthly (Interstate Pub- 
lishing Co.), an illustrated magazine, and the little folk to whom 
she caters are to be congratulated. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo is at 25 Beacon street, where he may be 
found by his friends, or addressed by letter until the holidays. Mr. 
Mayo’s work in the South the last year was by far the most inter- 
esting and productive of good of any season he has had, and, as a 
consequence, his lectures, always popular, are enriched by fresh 
and valuable experiences. 

— Prof. J. Y. Bergen, principal of the Peabody (Mass.) High 
School, lately delighted a large number of ‘‘ Natural History 
Campers ’’ with his lecture on ‘‘ Aistheties and Economics of Flow- 
erless Plants.’’ The subject, which is one to which comparatively 
few have given attention, was exhaustively treated by Mr. Bergen, 
and a lively interest was manifested by his listeners. 

— A more noteworthy reunion than that recently held at Med- 
field, Mass., by the Allen Family, is seldom placed on record. 
The mother, a remarkably vigorous lady, in her ninety-fifth year, 
with children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, to the num- 
ber of eighty, could clearly recall her first experience in school- 
teaching some seventy-eight years ago. The next oldest member 
present, Rev. Silas Allen, now in his ninety-third year, also taught 
school in his early youth, But there were several present who had 
remained true to the pedagogical instinct so prominent in the fam- 
ily. These were: Prof. Jas. H. Allen of Cambridge, Prof. Wm. 
T. Allen of the Wisconsin University, and the well-known Allen 
Brothers of the English and Classical School at West Newton. 
There were five present who had come all the way from China. 


stars, and spangles, shows that one may sometimes be an 


frequent absence of mind. 
times, without being able to discover who took it, he determined to 
put the honesty of his servants to the test, and left a handful of 
gold on the table. 
friends. 


does God make the paper ?”’ 


house. 
the street. 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


Much More Difficult. 
However hard home to maintain 
May be for husband steady, 
’Tis harder si/ence to maintain 
When dinner isy’t ready. 
Equivocal. 
Quoth her sister, ‘‘O Prudence, in earnest is he ? 
All this evening you've not been apart.”’ 
Answered Prudence, whose schemes had not yet 
snared her bird, 
** T confess he is after my heart.” 


‘* There are none so deaf as those who aren't here,’’ is the motto 


of the scandal-monger. 


A paradox—That a man should be both afoot and ahead. 


It is a singular thing that when a man loses his hat in public he 
feels bareheaded all over, while he may lose his head and not be 


aware of it. 


It is not good form to laugh when even the situation is serious. 

A dealer in oleomargarine says that it keeps longer than butter. 
No wonder people won't eat it. 

A man of the steadiest gait will sometimes so far forget his dig- 


nity as to ‘‘run”’ for office. 


A victim of persistent misrepresentation—The beauty whose pho- 


tographs are always plain. 


A fair measure—A dressmaker’s tape. 
When a young man gets kicked out of the house of his beloved 


4 by her father, he may be said to have influence behind him. 


The description of the Drum Major’s costume at West Point, 
with its frogs, buttons, laces, embroideries, plumes, filagree, furs, 
** over- 
whelming majority.” 

No matter how clear his ideas of duty in general, every traveler 
home from Europe seems to think it his clear duty to get his pur- 


chases smuggled in clear of duty. 


A bill that requires much supporting cannot be said to stand on 
its merits. 


How far must a statement go in order to be proved? Till it 


gets beyond question. 


Does it hurt circumstances to be pinched ? 

** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’’ 
that a crown must be uncomfortable to sleep in. 

Even when a man is in the front ranks of his profession, he fol- 
lows it. 

If Death had not been practicing for ages, he might not love a 
‘** shining mark ’’ any better than do other crack shots. 

Mrs. Geittwrong says that where she was at the seashore this 
summer there was a wreck covered with seaweed and obstacles, 
over which fluttered a great many birds of white foliage. 

We take time, but time finally takes us. 

Compared with the absolutely silent footsteps of a tardy boy 
gliding to his seat when his teacher's back is turned, the stealthy 
approach of old age is as a steam calliope to a picture of a person 
whistling. 

A clergyman officiated at the funeral of a man whose widow was 
a Spiritualist. Secarcely were the exercises concluded when she 
began to berate the minister in a masculine tone of voice. ‘To re- 
assure him a bystander informed him that the spirit of her husband 
was holding forth. Our friend says that in all his experience it is 
the only time he was ever “‘ sassed by the corpse.’’ 


It stands to reason 


THIS AND THAT. 


— A monument to Charles Reade was unveiled in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, this month. It is a white marble medallion. 

— Munkacsy and Angeli, the artists, have been the first recipi- 
ents of the Emperor of Austria’s order of merit in art and science. 

— Mr. A. Bronson Alcott has kept a journal ever since his boy- 
hood. This journal fills sixty volumes of neatly written manu- 
script, which will be given to the world after his death. 

— Katkoff was the first Russian editor to send out a “‘ special 
correspondent,’’ and the occasion of his doing so was the Italian 
revolution of 1859. The correspondent was with Garibaldi. 

— Mr. Robert Burdette says in Lippincott: ‘‘ Every day of my 
life I am sorry for something I did yesterday. So constantly am I 
doing penance that I live in a state of chronic remorse and habitual 
hair shirt. I only hope that the day after I die I may not be 
sorry I did it.’* 

— Lessing, the celebrated German poet, was remarkable for a 
Having missed money at different 


‘© OF course you counted it,’’ said one of his 
** Counted it!’ said Lessing, rather embarrassed; ‘‘ no, 


I forgot that.’’ 
— Little five-year-old Edna is boarding with her mother in a 


country home where ‘Old Probabilities’? is more respected than 
in her own home, and upon the arrival of the mail the farmer host 
walks into the house, and asks daily of Edna’s mother: ‘* What is 


the weather going to be?’’ 
and the probabilities read. Little Edna looked up in strange be- 


The appointed column is turned to 


wilderment for two or three mornings, and then said, ‘‘ Mamma, 


— An incident proving the remarkable strength of Charles Sum- 


ner, is thus told by Mr. Arnold B, Johnson, Mr. Sumner’s private 
secretary: ‘‘ Four men were trying one day to lift a box of books 


weighing several hundred pounds up the stairs in Mr. Sumner’s 
The Senator was coming out hatted and gloved, ready for 
‘Why don’t you lift it over the ral?’ said he. 
‘ How can we ?’ suggested one; ‘ you have no idea of its weight.’ 
‘ Let me try.’ said the Senator, and leaning over the rail, he seized 


the rope handle of the box, and lifted it clear of its entanglements 
by one strong pull, splitting his gloves across the back. 
were amazed, and he, a little embarrassed, said, ‘I didn’t mean to 
lift it ouly to try its weight.’ 
gloves.’”’ 


‘The men 


And then he went back for fresh 
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WHAT THE GRANDMOTHERS SAY. 
O, sixty years ago to a day 
Three maidens lived,—so the grandmothers say,— 
In a farmhouse under an old elm tree, 
And they were as busy as maids could be, 
And as fair as busy,—the grandmothers say,— 
O, sixty years ago to a day. 


For Molly could spin and Dolly could bake, 
And Polly had all the butter to make ; 

And never an idle moment had they 

To spend with the village girls at play ; 

For Molly must spin, and Dolly must bake, 
And Polly has all the butter to make. 


Those were good old times,—so the grandmothers say,— 
O, sixty years ago to a day, 

When bread was baked in the proper way 

And butter was sweet as the new-mown hay ; 

And yarn was yarn,—so the grandmothers say,— 

O, sixty years ago to a day. 


Now, who were these maidens so clever and quick, 
Who never were naughty, idle, nor sick, 

Who were busy and healthy and handsome or gay, 
O, sixty years ago to a day ? 


I think you will not have to go very far 
Before you find out who these maidens are ; 
Your grandmother's one and my grandmother’s one,— 
In fact, every grandmother under the sun, 
Was one of the Mollys or Dollys or Pollys 
Who did such wonderful things, they say, 
O, sixty years ago to a day. 
—Australian Schoolmaster. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


At the nineteenth annual session of the American Philological 
Association held in the Marsh room of the Billings library of the 
University of Vermont, July 12, 13, and 14, a large number of 
eminent philologists from many parts of this country and Canada 
were present, including such distinguished scholars as Prof. James 
B. Greenough of Harvard University, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth of 
Johns Hopkins University, Prof. R. B. Richardson of Dartmouth 
College, Prof. W. G. Hale of Cornell University, Prof. J. 5S. Black- 
well of the University of Missouri, Drs. I. H. Hall, Sihler, and Sochs 
of New York, Prof. March of Lafayette College, Dr. Scott of New 
York, Professor Pease of Bowdoin College, Professor Seymour of 
Yale University, and many other eminent specialists. The genial 
face of one of Yale’s most honored instructors, and by far one of 
the most erudite scholars and philologists of our times, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, was conspicuously absent. His failing health prevented 
his attendance. Than he there is none more faithful. 

Following the usual routine of business, the remainder of the 
afternoon session of the first day was devoted to the reading of 


papers. 

The evening exercises of Tuesday's session were held in the 
chapel of the University. President Buckham of the University 
delivered the address of welcome. After facetiously describing an 
ideal speech before such an assembly, and regretting his inability to 
approach said ideal, he said : 

**T can do no better than simply, in plain English, weleome you, 
and say that you honor us by your presence, and that I hope you 
will come again. You will always find the latch-string on the out- 
side. When the secretary of your Association wrote, a year ago, 
suggesting that the Association would, perhaps, like to be invited 
to Burlington, it seemed to mea good deal to do for this institu- 
tion, one of the smaller colleges of the country, to invite this 
learned body here. I knew that the Association was a body of 
great dignity and learning, and that it might not be quite modest 
in us to think of attracting you hither. But, on second thought, 
it occurred to me that there was no place in the United States more 
fitting for the gathering of such a body than the home of that 
foremost philological scholar of the last century, George P. Marsh. 
It occurred to me that it was eminently fitting that this Association 
should meet in the State where he had his residence, and especially 
in the city which has the advantage of possessing that unique and 
now famous private library which he collected at such expense and 
with such labor. And it seemed supremely fitting that the Associ- 
ation should meet in that library, in the very room which contains 
that collection of books. The association for the advancement of 
the science of philology ought to find itself at home in any reputa- 
ble American college. In the colleges of the United States, as a 
rule, the spirit of philology, of research in language and literature, 
is one of the most prominent features. Philology and the study of 
literature is one of the fundamental and essential branches of a 
liberal education. The study of language is the study of human 
nature and the human mind in its noblest, deepest, most fruitful 
creation. And so any university might be proud to offer its facili 
ties, to open its buildings to the American Philological Association.” 

These words of Dr. Buckham seemed so felicitous, and so in 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion, that I have given a fuller 


synopsis of this brief but excellent speech than I had at first in- 
tended to do. 

Dr. I. H. Hall, the vice-president, presided, and, in the absence 
of the president of the Association, Professor Merriam, of Colum- 
bia College, the address which was to have been delivered by him 
was read by the secretary, Prof. J. H. Wright of Harvard Uni- 
versity. His theme was “ The Year's Discoveries of Ancient Ar- 
chaie Inscriptions in Greeae.”’ It was a scholarly production, and 
was of absorbing interest to all who heard it. 

On Wednesday the regular program was duly carried out. On 
Wednesday evening an exceedingly pleasant reception was tendered 
the members of the Associatjon by Fociemer and Mrs. Sears of the 
University. 

On Thursday communications were presented by Professors Mer- 
rill, Seott, Jastrow, Rouse, of Toronto, and others. 

The exercises, on the whole, were of an unusually high charac- 
ter, exhibiting evidences of wide research and profound scholar- 
ship. Another noticeable feature was the diversity of the topics 
discussed. No one common groove was followed, but each speaker 
had something to say in his line to which he devoted his minutest 
attention. The field of the science of linguistics was, therefore, 
quite thoroughly explored. 

Dr. Hall of New York, the first vice-president, was elected 


president, with Professors Seymour of Yale and Lanman of Har- 
vard as first and second vice-presidents of the Association for the 
ensuing year. The other officers, with few exceptions, remain the 
same, 

The Association adjourned to meet at Amherst College on the 


d Tuesday in July, 1888. 
Pror. W. SCARBOROUGH, 


RECOGNITION DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


This has been the great day of the Chautauqua season,— Recog- 
nition Day. Classes, lectures, all the regular routine of the sum- 
mer school has been suspended. Everybody connected with the 
Assembly have given themselves up to the exercises and entertain- 
ments connected with the formal recognition of those persons who 
have faithfully and thoroughly followed the C. L. S. C. course of 
reading during the past four years. 

The class of ’87 is the largest the Assembly has ever had. It 
has 5,000 members, with representatives in all parts of the United 
States, in Canada, and many countries of the Old World. At 
home it has a prominence that no other class has had, from the 
fact that Mrs. G. R. Alden chanced to become a member of it. 
‘*Pansy”’ is very popular with Chautauquans. The class was 
named in her honor; her flower became its emblem and badge; 
and ‘‘ The Pansies’ came to be known and talked about all over 
the country. Sometime ago Mrs. Alden was asked to write a class 


story. She agreed to do so if one hundred of its members would 
write her a letter about themselves and their interest and objects in 
reading in the C. L. S. C. course. The book, ‘“‘’87,’’ was duly 
written and brought out in time for the class gathering. It has a 
pleasant, wholesome story, with a decided flavor of Chautauqua, 
and the class has been much interested. This evening, Mrs. Alden 
said, they should have the sequel. All were invited to go to the 
Hall of Philosophy after supper, and, to their surprise, the class 
found themselves guests at the wedding of one of the ‘‘ Pansies’’ 
to a young gentleman who figures as a freshman in the reading 
course. Dr. Vincent united the couple and made his little joke 
about the ancient pair, one ’87, and the other just entering on ’91. 
One of the ‘‘ features ’’ of the day is the march of the graduates 
in the present and former class from the Hall of Philosophy, where 
the first portion of the exercises is held, to the Amphitheater, where 
the diplomas are presented. There were about seven hundred of 
the class of ’87 here to-day to receive their Recognition in person, 
and, as I stood by watching them pass, line after line of four 
abreast, I realized as never before the ‘‘ true pathos and sublime ’’ 
of the Chautauqua work, middle-aged, and even aged, people re- 
ceiving the first diploma of their lives,—something gained at last 
that makes up for early deprivations, or wasted chances, which are 
sadder still. Almost all trades, professions, and conditions of life 
were represented in that line, which was led by a cadet escort and 
martial music, and walked on flowers thrown down before them by 
dainty little girls dressed in white and crowned with wreaths such 
as Clio and the Muses wore. One man among the number works 
in a car shop from 4 o’clock in the morning till 5 in the afternoon. 
Many are farmers, and one could pick out hard-working trades- 
people and housekeepers almost by the score. 

This 40 minutes a day and $10 a year is a great compensation to 
the patient stay-at-homes, who have had to give up *‘ getting an 
education,’’ but have never lost their longing for it. It is an en- 
couragement to busy bread-winners to keep up with the world of 
letters, to devote a small portion of each day to a little good, solid 
reading. Thirty-two of the persons in line this morning are more 
than sixty years of age, and five are over seventy. The oldest was 
a sweet faced old lady of seventy-six; the youngest was a girl of 
fifteen. 

But we cannot take quite the same pleasure in the younger read- 
ers that we have in the elder ones. No good movement is without 
its reverse side, and that of Chautauqua is the inducements it offers 
to young people to read rather than study. Many young people 
take up the reading when they might just as well undertake more 
substantial work. It is a harmful influence that encourages them 
to be satisfied with a smattering of ancient and modern history and 
literature through translations and a diploma which no standard 
preparatory school in the country,—to say nothing of the colleges, 
—would recognize. 

All honor to the C, L. S. C.! May its ranks increase to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, but | would see it exerting on its 
younger members especially a greater influence in the way of gen- 
uine intellectual work rather than mere reading. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1887. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Chautauqua Assembly has so long been before the people in 
connection with Sunday-school work that to many the words Chau- 
tauqua and Sunday-school are synonymous. To others, in multi- 
plying thousands, the Chautauqua course of readings bas been, in- 
tellectually, a perfect god-send. But to hundreds upon hundreds 
of teachers, toiling wearily in the common schools of this land, 
eager to reach higher standards of scholarship, but seeing no gap in 
their pedagogic treadmill for a year at college, a brief account of 
the Chautauqua schools will be a revelation. 

Like all great educational institutions this one has developed de- 
partment after department ; but, unlike the greater number of 
schools of high grade, it has developed as if by magic, because it 
has had the privilege of drawing its faculty from them all, and hence 
is independent of the tardy endowment fund for which they waited. 


Of the several schools, or departments, that of sculpture and mod- 
eling, under the direction of Prof. E. H. Spring, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., is eight years old, that of photography one year, and that of 
law one month old. There are now thirteen distinct departments, 
each with its full course of study, and each under the management 
of one eminent in that particular phase of scholastic pedagogy. The 
course of study in each is designed to extend through one or more 
years, and is mainly done by correspondence similar to the method of 
the C. L. S.C. With the correspondence part of the curriculum this 
article has nothing to do. It refers solely to the summer term 
which holds its sessions on the Chautauqua grounds, and lasts from 
one to six weeks, according to the department and class chosen. 
Nor has this term necessarily any connection with the correspond- 
ence classes; that is, any one may avail himself of the advantage 
of a summer term and not continue the study by correspondence. 


The Teachers’ Retreat is a normal school f the highest 
holding a three weeks’ summer session, During the present Son 


it has been under the direction of that eminent educator, Hon. J, 
W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
No part of common school work is neglected in this department, 
either in theory or practice. The department of Elocution in the 
College of Liberal Arts has this year been under Prof. R. L. Cam- 
nock, A.M., of the Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and is 
open six week» Thus those wisely giving the whole time tothe 
normal work during the session of the Teachers’ Retreat still have 
the opportunity of perfecting themselves in one of the most impor- 
tant and most difficult branches of the common school teacher's 

rofession,—good reading. ‘The departments of Common School 

usic, Voice Culture, and Instrumental Music continue six weeks, 
and special lessons may be arranged for a longer time. 

In the School of Languages the term varies in length according 
to the language taught. The shortest term in modern langnages 
is four weeks. The Kindergarten department, both as a training 
school for kindergarten teachers and a real school for little ones, 
continues open two months. He the length of the term what it 
may, the time is devoted to close application. The pupils vary 
greatly in age, and the professor in one department may be a pupil 
in another; but, being all of a good average grade of intellect, 
they are a stimulus to each other, and, forgetting the years that 
may have elapsed since their early pupilage, enter into all the 
sports and rivalries of the old days with youthful zest. It is a note- 
worthy feature of this institution that it assigns a place to all those 
rivalries and mental gymnastics growing therefrom that the ‘‘ mas- 
ter’’ used in order te stimulate the energies of embryo ** presidents’’ 
sitting in long rows on puncheon benches. Even the college boys’ 
doggerel set to music, and the love song iv highest treble, ‘‘ comes 
to the fore,’’ and is greeted with applause that would have set 
aghast the disciplinarian of fifty years ago. The prizes offered in 
the spelling, pronouncing, and quotation matches are money ($10 
and $5.00). These matches are conducted with remarkable fair- 
ness. Great merriment is evolved by the ludicrous failures, espe- 
cially when a prominent professor gets down on some such classic 
bit of English lore as, ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,’’ or ‘“* Humpty, 
dumpty, on the wall,’’ albeit the name of the author be not re- 
quired, 

The plethoric Chautauqua lecture course gives an average of four 
lectures daily for two months. To provide lecturers, the English- 
speaking world is laid under contribution. The comic and pro- 
found, the political and religious, the historical and prophetical all 
come upon the platform in their coats of diverscolors. Any teacher 
who can go back to his geography class and not make the world a 
more habitable and inhabited place to his pupils for having roamed 
with travelers from the frozen seas to the heart of Africa, or for 
having gone down into the beautiful homes of Jerusalem and then 
wandered with the exiled Jews to the four quarters of the earth; 
or, who can go back to his bistory class and not make the past throb 
with the pulsations of sentient beings more effectively than before 
would better at once lay down the sceptre of the schoolroom and 
betake himself to something for which he has some natural adapta- 
tion. Moreover, be who can for six weeks look upon, if he does 
not participate in, the exercises and games for physical culture 
without carrying away with him hints that will enable him to make 
the playground a help to study, gentlemanly deportment, and good 
discipline, would better spend an hour in close self-communion on 
the question whether he have a right to lay his clumsy fingers on 
the harps with thousand strings that, a few years hence, are to fill 
the land with the harmony of good government or with the croak - 
ing discords of anarchy. 

The great danger in a vacation term at Chautauqua is the yield- 
ing to the temptation to do too much. When the opportunity is at 
hand to catch up in so many things that the live teacher feels the 
need of, it is hard to keep from trying to catch all. ‘The wiser way 
is to select no more than can be done without exhaustion, push that 
study and leave the rest for a future time. There is a double gain 
in this, as the mind, unexhausted, naturally takes in a multitude of 
ideas from the surroundings without effort, while the jaded intellect 
refuses to carry even that which has been laboriously Jaid upon it. 
E. J. M. CLEMENS. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— All the natural sciences are valuable, not only as supplying 
the mind with rich and various and beautiful furniture, but as 
teaching people that most important of all arts,—how to use their 
eyes.— Professor Blackie. 


— I know of no means better calculated to cultivate a taste for 
good reading, and to teach pupils how to use books for course read- 
ing avd for reference, than the school library. — Wm. N. Barringer, 
Supt. Schools, Newark, N. J. 


— Ignorance igno excuse. Too often young teachers when asked 
a question on current history reply that they do not take any inter- 
est in politics. ‘They ought to do so. Every person who expects 
to teach others ought to know something about what is going on in 
the world. The newspaper is the greatest educator of the present. 
Even boys and girls ought to be encouraged to read the daily paper. 
lf we wish to educate men we must know what men are doing.— 
Normal Index. 


— It has often been said that high schools exist for the sake of 
the well-to-do and the rich; that the poor do not and cannot use 
them ; and that their maintenance as a part of the public-school 
system is a piece of injustice. Sometimes the argument is ex- 
pressed with epigrammatic force thus: ‘‘The poor support the 
high schools and the rich use them.”’ So far from the 
Cleveland high schools having a small constituency and a narrow, 
exclusive basis, they have a very large constituency and a basis 
singularly broad, popular, and democratic.—Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
the old designotion of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi. 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A PracticaAL Frenco Grammar. With Exercises and 
Iilustrative Sentences from French authors. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, and 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 442 pp.; 744x514. Price, $1.60. 
For sale by Cail Schoenhof, Boston. 

In the march of improvement in educational methods, witnessed 
by the present generation, no department bas taken longer strides 
than that of modern languages. This fact is due to two causes 
among others,—a more intelligent view of the value of modern- 
language study as an educational discipline, and the presence 
among the teachers and book writers in this branch of study of 
some of the finest scholars and specialists the country can boast. 
It certainly augurs well for the study of French and German that 
the foremost philologist of our land, while ardently pursuing the 
work of a professor in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, should 
also be an instructor in modern languages, and, best of all, should 
give to humbler workers in similar fields textbooks which are the 
outcome of his own experience, Such a book is that which lies 
before us. 

The general plan of the first part of the work is that of Otto’s 
Conversation Grammar, but the details are worked out in a masterly 
manner and with original improvements. Two of these are worth 
mentioning,—the treatment of the irregular verbs and the restric- 
tion of the vocabulary within limited grounds. The principal 
forms of the most usefu) irregular verbs are worked in by degrees 
before they are taken up as a body; indeed that is true of the 
verbs generally. No long lists of words precede the exercises, but 
the sentences are so framed as to cause the learner to practice over 
and over a limited but slowly increasing vocabulary. There is also 
a general air of common sense about the ‘‘exercises’’ and 
themes which is refreshing. 

The second part of the book discards the framework of lessons, 
and presents in easily learned chapters the syntax of the language. 
Each division is accompanied by a large group of illustrative French 
sentences, bearing the authors’ names, and by a similar group of 
English sentences for translation into French. The purpose of 
Professor Whitney is that, for most students, the study of the 
second part should accompany or follow the reading of considerable 
French text, rather than immediately follow the use of the pre- 
ceding exercises. It is only those having ‘* due preparation, in age 
and knowledge,’’ who ‘* may profitably go through the whole of 
the Second Part just as it stands.”’ But whether taken in order, 
or as each subject needs illustration in the midst of the reading of 
text, after reading the illustrative sentences, and noting the gram- 
matical points illustrated, ‘‘ one will,’’ as the author claims, ‘‘ meet 
with little in French reading that will cause grammatical difficulty. 

A feature of this book, which we do not recall in any other of the 
same grade, is the attempt to lead the way to a frequent com- 
parison of French with Latin. This attempt is systematic, and 
comes to view not only in one of the chapters in the Second Part, 
but also in the first vocabulary and in various references to the cor- 
respondences between the two languages. The value of this line 
of effort is better understood, perhaps, when we remember that 
in New England, at least, most of the pupils in French have 
already had some acquaintance with Latin, and some are taking 
the two languages as parallel courses. 

It is not too much to say that the cause of good instruction in 
the French language has actually been advanced by the publication 
of this volume. 

Within three months the ‘‘ First Part’? has been published 
separately, with a hundred pages of vocabularies, conversations, 
and idiomatic phrases, a part of which do not appear in the larger 
work. The title of the smaller volume is Whitney's Practical 
French. 


KEBHTOS IINAZ. Ceses’ Taster. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Grammatical Questions. By 
Richard Parsons, Professor of Greek, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. 1887. Cloth, 7x51¢; 94 pp. Price, 
SO cents. 

Books adapted to the first years of Greek are indeed few in num- 
ber. Professor Parsons therefore deserves the thanks of prepara- 
tory teachers for his introduction of a new candidate. As an 
alternative to the Anabasis and a relief from its tedium, this little 
allegory has some interesting qualifications. It is fairly easy read- 
ing. It is quite entertaining, and thoroughly good in its moral tone. 
It has a bright and lively dialogue, suited to break up any tendency 
to monotonous reading that may have been formed. But there is 
so little of it,—only twenty-eight pages,—that it can at best come 
in only as a brief prelude, or interlude, rather than as a substitute 
for Xenophon. The editor claims that it is an excellent field for 
drill in grammatical questions, and has provided some fifteen pages 
of such work, with references to Goodwin and Allen's Hadley. To 
our mind a better use for it would be in sight reading as a variation 
from ordinary work. 

The work of the editor has been excellently done. The intro- 
duction would seem rather long for due proportion were not the 
information it contains made absolutely necessary by the ignorance 
of most American preparatory school teachers about the Tablet. 
It is fitting that the recent revival of interest in it in Germany and 
England should find its reflection in a good American edition. The 
vocabulary is a special one, very meagre in English equivalents, 
but apt in its application of words to the particular cases found in 
this work. ‘The notes seem very few in view of the immaturity of 
the pupils who will read the work and of its allegorical character ; 
but this is a matter of judgment after experience. In an appendix 
are given important variations and emendations among the six best 
manuscripts. A brief index completes the volume, In _ typog- 
raphy, spacing, paper, and binding the publishers have, as usual, 
done their part well. 


Lire AMONG THE GERMANS. By Emma Louise Parry. 
eT : D. Lothrop Company. Cloth, 74x5, 340 pp. Price, 
One of the most delightful books of foreign life or travel which 

we have seen in a long time is the Life Among the Germans, by 

Emma Louise Parry, The writer went as a student to Berlin, and 

lived, first, in a German “ pension,’’ but afterward in a private 

family. She became, in this latter place, one of the people so far 
as was possible, and had, therefore, peculiar facilities for observing 
their inner life. She writes about this entertainingly, good naturedly, 
appreciatively, and delineates with a lively pen those manners and 
customs especially, which seemed new or odd to her as an Amer- 
jean. She chose, too, a remarkably fortunate time for her sojourn. 
Her going was immediately after the consolidation of the empire, 


and she was there during the fourth centenary year of the birth of 
Martin Luther, so that she had the best of opportunities for wit- 
nessing the imposing celebrations which took place in honor of the 
great reformer. The result of her experiences forms a series of 
admirable pictures and studies of the German people, and will 
enable Americans to understand more correctly the peculiarities of 
the representatives of that race who have come to this country and 
brought their national customs with them. The book is entertain- 
ing from beginning to end, and is full of hints and suggestions that 
will be invaluable to those who intend traveling or studying in 
Germany. 


Dawn. By H. Rider Haggard. New York: Harper 

& Bros. Cloth, 7x 434, 367 pp. 

One of the first questions which arises in one’s mind after read- 
ing ‘‘ Dawn,” is as to why it should ever have been given the 
name it bears. ‘‘High Noon’’ would be better, in view of the 
way in which the ‘‘ murder comes out’’ before the tale is finally 
finished ; or, from a consideration of the characters in the book 
and the deeds of darkness they do, ‘‘ Midnight ’’ would be sweetly 
appropriate. For one seldom meets in any single book so many 
vicious and utterly depraved characters as one finds in the present 
volume. ‘‘ Devil’’ Cavesfoot, Phillip, who proves as unnatural 
a father as he was son, his detestable cousin, George Cavesfoot, 
weak Bellamy and his wicked wife,—these are all irredeemably 
and thoroughly bad. The hero is so insignificant that one quite 
wonders at so much fuss being made over him, and other charac- 
tersare indifferent in tone, Only the heroine is really admirable, 
and even here we have a feeling that the colors are laid on too 
thickly, that she is too perfect. Yet out of these unpromising ma- 
terials Haggard contrives to weave, as always, a fascinating story 
that holds one’s interest to the very end. 


Tue Famity; SketTcHes OF BERLIN LIFE, 
Vol. Il. By Julius Stinde. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Cloth, 734 x 5, 243 pages. 
Each volume $1.25. 

This book has passed through forty-nine editions in Germany, 
which is a sufficient proof of its great popularity. Not Berlin 
alone but even the great chancellor himself has expressed delight 
with the Buchholz family. Every phase of Berlin middle class 
life is treated with exhaustive thoroughness and with such perfect 
truth that it may pass for a photograph. Karl and Wilhel- 
mine Buchholz, Betti, Dr. Wrenzchen and Uncle Fritz, their 
friends the Krauses, Weigelts, and the police-lieutenant and his 
wife, their acts and adventures, are all given with scientific accuracy 
and thoroughness, and yet with such vivid reality as belongs only to 
the artist. A slender thread of astory runs through it all, yet each 
sketch or chapter seems a complete study by itself. The humor of 
the book is abundant and of a true German flavor, 

Potty Biatcuiey. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 
Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 189 pp.; 8x7. Price, $1.00. 
Miss Sparhawk’s genius in story-writing for adults and young 

people has given her aadiences in many directions, and now her 

story of little Polly promises to be as popular with the little folks 
as any illustrated story-book of the season. She has taught us to 
expect much from her work, but the plot and the delightful way in 
which she has worked it out, together with the perfectly natural 
art with which her characters weave themselves into each other’s 
lives is more fascinating than we even had anticipated. The pub- 

lishers have given it an admirable setting with illustrations of a 

character and number far beyond what we have any right to ex- 

pect in a book of the price. 

ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CycLopeDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With Illustrations. New York: John B. Alden. 
Cloth, per volume, 50 cents; half morocco, 65 cents. 

Some day we feel sure that John B. Alden will have a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, for the work he has done in making 
good books so cheap that they are put within the reach of all. 
What he has done in that way is wonderful, and it was no boasting 
to call his work a ‘‘ literary revolution.’’ It was a revolution and 
a hard struggle to give ‘‘the people ’’ their rights in the good and 
helpful things of the literary world. One of the latest ventures 
of this firm is the publication of a new dictionary encyclopedia, 
ealled The Manifold. There are to be thirty volumes, 744 x 444 in 
size, with the matter arranged in single columns. For the sub- 
stance matter all known sources of knowledge are laid under 
tribute, and the whole is arranged by the best of editorial talent. 
Following the custom of the past, the publishers offer a reduction 
in price to all who purchase early,—$7.80 being the price for the 
set bound in cloth, and $10.65 in half morocco, if cash is paid be- 
fore August Ist. mee 


St. Pauu’s AND ITs So.ution. By Faye 
Huntington. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 
744x5; 218 pp. Price, $1.75. 

St. Paul’s Problem was no knotty point of theology, but the 
practical question of how the young people should be interested in 
the church, drawn into its work and kept there. The solution was 
not worked out by algebra, though the answer was found in the 
magic letters, ‘‘Y. P. S.C E.’’ The book gives an excellent 
idea of the practical workings of this society, and of its history 
since founded by Rev. F. E. Clark, of Portland, Me.,in 1881, A 
valuable book forthe Sunday-school library and for people gen- 
erally, young or old. 

Twiuient THoucuts; Storrs CHILDREN AND 
Child Lovers. By Mary 8S. Claude, edited by Mary L. Avery, 
with a preface by Matthew Arnold. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth, 746 x 5, 104 pp Price, 50 cents. 

Fifteen little tales are gathered into this volume, and the talented 
writer of the preface says, ‘’ There is nature and fable and humor, 
and pathos and morality and chartism in these stories—something 
for every taste’’; though he confesses elsewhere that the chief 
charm is because they carry him back to the fells and rills 
of Westmoreland where they were written? and to the spirit 
and grace of the writer, herself a vision worthy of that 
beautiful region. ‘‘ It is well,’’ he thinks, that ‘‘ America should 
possess them and read them’’; and the reader also feels that it is 
‘* well’? as he reads the simple little stories and wishes that our 
children had more of such literature and less of the highly seasoned 
stuff upon which their minds are usually fed. 

Waste By Charles C. Abbott, 
M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 744 x 5, 
312 pp. 

Dr. Mbbott is a born naturalist, a clever descriptive writer, and 
a good deal of a poet, and all these capabilities are brought into 
use in the present volume. One finds on one page a bit of acute 
observation concerning the habits of some small creature of the field, 
wood, or water; on another a vivid picture of the scenery or an old 
legend connected with the spot; while a third may give us the 
poetized song of the yellow-breasted chat or the weather cries of 
all the birds of the region. Crosswick’s Creek ought to be very 


grateful to Pr, Abbott for embalming it in so attractive form. 


A Humsie RoMANcE AnD OrHER Stories. By Mary E. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Cloth, 7 x 
436 pp. 

Most of the tales contained in this volume are old friends, as they 
have appeared in the magazines from time to time, where they have 
been read and admired by many. The stories, of which there are 
twenty-eight, have for their subject the ‘‘ short and simple annals’’ 
of New England country people. The pathos of their hard life is 
brought out, as well as the shy romance and poetry which is also 
there for those who have the eyes to see and the heart to feel. The 
Humble Romance of Jake Russell, the pedler hero, and his wife, 
the poor bound girl at Mis’ King’s, whom he rescues from her life 
of drudgery and takes away with him into Arcadia on his cart, is 
perhaps one of the best. Though in saying this, one thinks at the 
same time of Two Old Lovers, An Honest Soul, Brakes and White 
Vilets, Robins and Hammers, An Independent Thinker, A Conquest 
of Humility, and a dozen others, equally good. It is a book that 
will appeal to all sincere souls, more especially, perhaps, to those 
} ed a a knowledge of the humble scenes and people which are 

escribed. 


Tue Fortunes or Wokps. Lerrers tro A LAapy. B 
Federico Garlanda, Ph.D. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
Cloth, 7 x 434, 225 pp. 

‘*The Fortunes of Words,’ an interesting work by the author 
of * The Philosophy of Words,’’ is cast in the form of a score of 
letters to a lady friend from the author. These treat of the 
science of language, the Indo-European languages and the posi- 
tion of the English language, the idea of root words, Grimm’s law, 
the growth of many roots, the personal history of many familiar 
words, the new methods of language study, the superstitions of 
language, slang, synonyms, and dozens of other fascinating topics 
which cannot even be enumerated. The book is a store-house of 
facts for the teacher, a scientific treatise for the student, and most 
entertaining reading for all. 


A Year Wortn Livine. By William M. Baker. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. New York : Charles T. Dillingham. 
Cloth, 734 x 5, 325 pp. 

One is sure to feel interested in anything from the author of His 
Majesty Myself, and Blessed St. Certainty, and it is with pleasant 
anticipations, therefore, that we take up the above book. It proves 
to be a decidedly unusual story, very uneven, but rising to heights 
of most thrilling interest at times as it follows the fortunes of the 
young clergyman who goes to St. Jerome, as his first charge, meets 
many queer characters, has odd adventures, goes through an epi- 
demic of yellow fever, and finally emerges on the other side, tri- 
umphant and happy, having. won the woman he loved, ‘‘ against all 
comers,’” 


Tue Burnp Broruer: A Story of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth; 229 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

When one has stated that the author received for this book the 
fifteen hundred dollar prize offered by the Youth’s Companion, in 
1886, for the best serial story, it is understood at once that this 
book is clean, wholesome, and interesting. It deals, moreover, 
with a phase of our American life of which too little is known. 
Another shorter story, entitled ‘‘ Dick, the Door Boy,’’ is printed in 
the same volume, and is set amid the same scenes. 


“Oxiver Optic’ (William T. Adams), has recently 
brought out the sixth and last volume in the ‘‘ Boat Builder Series,’’ 
which was begun six years ago. 


Tue. Poems and Plays of George Peele form the 
fifty-second volume in Morley’s Universal Library, a collection of 
notable books embracing a wide range of subjects which is in stead- 
ily growing demand. George Routledge & Sons. 


A NEW volume of poetry by Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, whose ‘‘ A Child's Garden of Verses’’ is his only essay in this 
branch of literature, will be published immediately by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The title of the book is ‘* Underwoods.”’ é 


Mr. Paut B. Du Cxraiiiu, the African traveler, 
has spent several years in preparing for publication a work entitled, 
‘* The Viking Age: The Early History, Manners and Customs of 
the English-Speaking Nations, Illustrated from the Antiquities 
Discovered in Mounds, Cairns and Bogs, as well as from the 
Ancient Sagas and Eddas.’’ It will be in two volumes and illus- 
trated with hundreds of pictures. 

In addition to their complete collection of Caldecott’s 
works, announced by George Routledge & Sons, the same pub- 
lishers are issuing his ‘* Last Graphie Pictures’’ in similar style to 
his ‘Graphic Pictures’? and ‘* More Graphic Pictures,’’ which 
were such a success the last two seasons. There ‘‘ Last Graphic 
Pictures ’’ show the same qualities of sympathetic humor which all 
of Caldecott’s work possessed, and which gave him, while living, 
his strong hold upon the English and American people. Printed in 
colors. Oblong 4to, boards, $3.00, 


Tue Interstate Publishing Company has exceptional 
facilities for providing the best of supplementary reading for all 
grades of schools, and their Grammar School, a monthly magazine 
of instructive reading for young people, is a marvel of beauty, com- 
pleteness, careful editing, and illustration. May Mackintosh, the 
new editor, will even improve upon the past of this magazine. The 
Primary Monthly, edited by Kate L. Brown, and the Intermediate 
Monthly, by Sarah L. Arnold, are less pretentious but no less at- 
tractive in their field. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


A Chautauqua Idyl ; by Grace Livingston; price, 75 cents. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Volunteer Soldier of America ; by Jolin A. Logan, Chicago and 
New York: R. 5S. Peale & Co. 

Greater America, Hits and Hints; by a Foreign Resident. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 

The Shorthand Exercise Book (Part I ) ; by David Phillip Lindsley. 
Chicago: D. Kimball. Philadelphia: 1539 Chestnut St. 

Educational Mosaics; by Gen. T. J. Morgan; price, $1.50. Boston : 
Silver & Rogers. 

The Girl’s Book of Famous Queens; by Lydia Hoyt Farmer ; price, 
$1.50a year. New Pork: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

My Beautiful Lady; by Thomas W. Woolner, B.A. ; price, 10 cents. 
New York : Cassell & Co, ’ 

The O’ Donnells ; by L. T. Meade; price, 20:cents. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

Brother deainst Brother ; by John R. Musick; New York: J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co. 

Geducation (Vol. VIL); Wm. A. Mowry, Editor. Boston: Eastern 
Educational Bureau. 

The Good Things of “Life” (Fourth Series) ; price, $2.50. The Lives 
of the Presidents: James Madison, James Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams; by William O. Stoddard; price, $1.25. —— Practical Carving ; 
by Thomas J. Murphy ; price, 50 cents ——Senora Vilena, and Gray : 
An Old Haven Romance; by the Author of “ Real People” ; price, 


1.50. New York; White, Stokes, & Allen. For sale in Boston by 
stes & Laureat, 
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~ the antenne of the queer insect just brought in, 


PEDAGOGY AT CHAUTAUQUA. and then the leaf is reéxamined or the ‘* bug’ 


studied with more critical attention. 


Then the 


This year pedagogy, like everything else at Chau- leaf is pressed, or the peculiarities of its contour 


tauqua, has assumed a more Systematicshape. The| and venation transferred to paper. 


Perhaps it is 


building of the beautiful structure known as the col-| a stormy day and the class is not ready with spec- 


imens, and ‘ bugs’ are scarce. 


The teacher is 


lege on the highest portion of the grounds has enabled prepared, and the dark day makes it easier to use 
cach of the bape schools of Chautanqua to have ithe magic lantern. Geology or astronomy in their 
a home instead of being, as formerly, huddled and simplest dress visit the screen, and the thoughts of 
crowded into shanties and unprepossessing rooms. | active little minds explore the heavens or delve in 


No department has been benefited more by this 
arrangement than that of pedagogy. 


the depths of the earth and catch a glimpse of the 
From the greatness of the Creator's work. . . . 
be of interest to state that Miss Dennis intends to 


It may 


back seat it has hitherto occupied it steps forward | continue her work asa correspondence club.  Cir- 
as the most prominent feature of what is known) cles are to be formed throughout the country 


as the Teachers’ Retreat. 


And, indeed, it ought, | wherever the idea takes root. 


The plans are fully 


for, with Dr. Dickinson at its head, it merits| matured, and a full announcement of particulars 


greater attention than it has had. 
at Chautauqua is growing, and Dr. Dickinson's 


But everything | wil] be made later. 


The club is the conception of its enthusiastic 


plans for the future give evidence that he no longer | teacher, Miss Mary B. Dennis, of Flashing, N. Y. 
considers the institution, at least his department, | Sie has developed it until now it is one of the in- 


in the cocoon state. 


stitutions which Chautauqua has found essential 


The department of pedagogy has three sub-| to jts success. VIDL 


sections,—the lessons, the correspondence school, 
and the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union. 
The lessons occupy three weeks in July, the time 
known as the Teachers’ Retreat. Hon. J W. 
Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board 


A DELIGHTFUL AFTERNOON. 


The Lexington Normal Summer School of Music 


of Education, aud principal of this department, closed a prosperous, largely attended, and enthusi- 
gives @ lesson each day in psychology, dwelling astic session last Friday, with singing and addresses 


chiefly on its bearings on teaching. 


fifty-three Cleveland teachers 
attended the National German Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. They are unanimous in the 
verdict that it was the best one ever held. 

The survivors of the Chicago Association lament 
their inability to do justice to the weather. It is 
suggested that a new degree of comparison be 
added to the English language, for summer use, 
since superlatives have proved entirely inadequate 

he purpose. 
meeting of the Board, it was 
decided to create a department of physical train- 
ing and to employ a supervisor for the same, who 
should be ‘‘ skillfal and capable and able to co-op- 
erate intelligently in the general management of 

hools.’”’ 
he Banquo’s ghost of Boards of Education all 
over the country seems to be the textbook ques- 
tion and ‘* To change, or not to change, ’ 1s the 
modern reading of the old soliloquy. Several 
weeks ago our Board adopted a new series of 
readers and arithmetics which go into use in Sep- 
tember. 

School opens the first Monday in September, 
with one day of Teachers’ Institute, and on Tues- 


A delegation of 


subject in three weeks. 


tion of the principles evolved therein. 


C. Boyden and G, I, Aldrich, assuming that the 
members of the class are pupils, it may be, in 
geography or history, and treating them as such, 
exemplify the methods naturally to be developed 
The scheme has 
been very successful, and has been encouraged by 
a large number of pupils this year with continu- 
Secretary Dickinson is 


from the lesson already given. 


ally increasing interest. 


The course is E 
planned so as to present general view of the by Supt. I. Freeman Hall of Leominster, A. E, 
Tke hour immediately 
following the lesson is devoted to an exemplifica- 


Winship of the JouRNAL oF Epucation, Rev, 
Mr. Bixby of Providence, and L. B. Marshall, 
teacher of Music in Arlington and Woburn, the 
two former baving been pupils of Mr, Holt twenty- 
three years ago. At the close of the exercises the 
school and their guests repaired to the elegant 
home and beautiful grounds of Mr. H. FE. Holt, 
the director of the school, and enjoyed a feast of 
good things at the hands of Mrs. Holt and daugh- 
ters, and a variety of games upon the lawn. Har- 
mony in sentiment and good feeling were as prom- 
inent as in the musical renderings. 


perfectly at home with his subject, and treats it with 
such perspicnity that the results have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. 

The correspondence school is the natural out- 
growth of the foregoing. This provides for a more 
thorough study at home of the subjects considered 
in the classes, and embraces a course of two years. 
The subjects considered are psychology, principles 
of education, methods of teaching, and history of 
education. In each of these subjects two books 
are studied. Car+ful synopses of the books are 
prepared by Dr. Dickinson and sent to the pupils, 
and finally an examination determines the fitness 
of the pupil to receive the diploma of the Chau- 
tauqua University. 

The Chautanqua Teachers’ Reading Union has 
been reorganized. 
also at the head of this Union, with Mr. Bb. C, 
Gregory, of Newark, N. J., as corresponding sec- 
retary. This Union provides for a systematic 
reading of professional works less exhaustive than 
those of the correspondence school. ‘The course is 
completed in three years, and three books are read 
each year. A longer time will be granted if found 
necessary. ‘The course of reading for the first year 
is as follows: Outline Study of Man,—Hopkins; 


Secretary Dickinson stands|the institution. 
president, and was, at the last commencement of 


the Northwestern University, given the degree of 
A.M., which she richly deserved, having grad- 
uated in 1851 from Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 
been engaged in educational and literary work 
almost from that day to this. 
when Professor Jones was president of the college, 
it is a great pleasure to me to bear this publie tes- 
timony to the fitness of his wife and daughter, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a Good Work.—Prof. Wm. 


P, Jones was formerly president of the North- 
western Female College at Evanston ; later, a 
journalist of repute in connection with the Chicago 
Inter Ocean ; and, later still, founder of the Fre- 
mont Normal School and Business College in Fre- 
mont, Neb. 
somewhat over a year ago, his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Hayes Jones, and his accomplished daughter, Miss 
Lydia L. Jones, an alumna of the Northwestern 
University, continued most acceptably to carry on 


Upon his death, which occurred 


Mrs. Jones has now become its 


Having graduated 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education,—Jos. | upon whom his educational mantle seems to have 


Payne ; Lectures on Teaching,—Fitch. 


The ©, | fallen, to conduct an institution usually supposed 


T. RK. U. recognizes the same subdivision of topics | to require the leadership of men, 


noted above in the case of the correspondence 
school; viz., psychology, principles of teaching, 
methods of teaching, and history of education, A 
diploma issued under the auspices of the Chautau- 
qua University will be granted to such as complete 
the course of the C, I’. R. U. 


FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


State Editor, W. J. COx, Hancock. 
MIcHIGAN.—Mr. L. C. Hull, who has been 


principal of the Detroit High School for several 
Information con-| years, has accepted the position of Latin master in 


cerning these matters can be obtained from Miss the Lawrenceville (N. J.) school for boys. Mr. 
Kate Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., secretary of | F. L. Bliss is Mr. Hull’s successor in Detroit. 


C. L. S. C. 


Mr. W. H. Butts, of Orchard Lake Military 


A most interesting feature to be embodied next} Academy, goes to lowa University as professor of 
ear, we believe, in the Department of Pedagogy, Mathematics. 


is the Chautauqua Science Walking Club. If the 


Supt. W. C. Hall, of Birmingham, succeeds 


present intentions of the principal are carried out, | Supt. E. C, Thompson at Albion. 


and this club added as a practical exemplification 


Supt. W. W. Stockly has resigned his position 


of methods as applied, not to teachers assumed to|in the schools at Franklin Mine, and removed to 
be children, but to real, live children, the system | Watersmeet, Wis., to engage in other business, 


will be not only complete, but unique. The club 


After managing the Petoskey schools with the 


is now two years old and engages the interest of | best of success for five years, Supt. J. T. Ewing 
every educator whose attention is called to it. It| has accepted the Lose sy Oe the preparatory 


consists of some twenty-five children who, under | department of Wooster (O.) 


the lead of their teacher, spend an hour each day 
in studying science objectively. This year botany 
has been the principal subject taken up by the 
club, but entomology is incidentally considered. 


niversity. 


State Editor, C, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Ou10.—Mr. Alston Ellis has resigned his posi- 


tion as superintendent of the Sandusky public 


In true Pestalozzian fashion the children wander | Schools, to accept the superintendency of the Ham- 
about the grounds picking leaves and flowers and |ilton schools at an annual salary of $2,700, and 


catching insects. ‘lhe lessons are not given in any for a two years’ term of service. 


For seven years 


chance manner, however, for, while the specimens Mr. Ellis bas had charge of the Sandusky schools, 
brought seem to have no order, there is a distinct 4dministering his office in a manner reflecting 
order in the teacher's mind, and the subject is| great credit upon his abilities, and it was only at 
evolved with textbook regularity, but with a power l his earnest solicitation that the Sandusky Board 


that no textbook supplies. 


An extract from a/|teleased him from his unexpired term of two years. 


graphic description in the Assembly Herald gives |In going to Hamilton Mr. Ellis returns to a for- 


a pretty clear impression of the class work : 


mer field of labor. 


It was in Sept., 1871, that he 


‘*In a room in the Temple we fiod twenty-five | first took charge of the Hamilton schgols, and he 


boys and girls. A long table is covered with leaves, 


remained at their head until March 


+1879. In 


printer’s ink, and hand-pads for transferring impres- | June, 1879, he received the degree of Ph.D. from 


sions of botanical specimens. 


Disconsolate insects |the University of Wooster, and in June of this 


await capital punishment, mercifully administered | year the same degree was conferred upon him by 


by the aid of ether; worms and caterpillars crawl | the Ohio State 


around in a maze and investigate all parts of the 


niversity. 
Cleveland Notes.—School items are not “ thick 


strange collection. The class do not ramble to-day, | as leaves in Vallambrosa’’ at thi 
and the teacher deftly reproduces on the black- year. A holy hush hovers over aealien Kol 
board the parts of the leaf under consideration, | only by the fortnightly deliberations of the Beard. 


day is the general gathering of the clans. No 
people come back to work with sach enthusiasm as 
teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof, H. M. Landis, of Ur- 
sinus College, has resigned and gone to Colorado 
to engage in ministerial work. 

The management of the West Chester State 
Normal School take pleasure in announcing that 
they have secured the services of Miss Mary A. 
Spear, of Chicago. for the principalship of their 
model school. Miss Spear has, for the past five 
years, been at the head of the Department of 
Practice in the Cook County Normal School (Col. 
Francis W. Parker, principal), and had previously 
won great success and reputation in the schools of 
Quiney, Mase. It is believed she stands first among 
the primary teachers of this country. 

Prof. Frank Morely, of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Eng., has been appointed instructor in 
mathematics in Haverford College. Professor 


to have established for himself an admirable repu- 
tation as ateacher. Dr. A. S. Belles, recently of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
professor of political economy in the same college. 


VirGiIniA.—Prof. J. H. Wheeler, Ph.D., bas 
resigned the chair of Greek in the University of 
Virginia on account of ill health, and Prof. Milton 
W. Humphreys, of the University of Texas, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy. Prof. Wheeler 
came to the University from Bowdoin College four 
years ago. He made an envious reputation as a 
scholar and instructor, and his resignation was 
universally regretted. Prof. Humphreys, his sue- 


Morely is said to be a brilliant mathematician and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Prin. C. C. Boynton, of the Lebanon High 
School, now staying in Pasadena, Cal., bas tele- 
graphed his resignation. 

— The new bell of Tilton Seminary, weighing 
6,000 pounds and costing $1,100, is a gift of 
Charles E. Tilten. 

— On the 24th inst. Atkinson Academy, at 
Atkinson, celebrated its 100th anniversity; and 
McCollom Institute, at Mount Vernon, celebrated 
its 37th anniversary. Hon. E. Moody Boynton, 
of Newburyport, was the orator at Mount Vernon, 
and Dr. William Cogswell made an historical aqd- 
dress at Atkinson. 

— Mr. Edwin H. Lord, ex-master of the 
Lawrence (Mass. ) High School, has been app sinted 
principal of the Brewster Academy at Wolfboro, 
VERMONT, 


— Prof. O. F. Davis, of the Chester High 
School, has resigned his position, and takes the 
place recently vacated by Professor Ryder of 
Bellows Falls, as principal of the high school 
there. The people of Chester will find it hard to 
fill Mr. Davis’ place. We congratulate the 
Bellows Falls school on securing so good a man. 
Edward A. Burnett, of Guilford, who graduated 
from Dartmouth last spring, has accepted the 
principalship thus vacated. Mr. Burnett takes 
his new position with the success of his labors at 
Colebrook and Bethlehem (N. H.) schools as a 
guarantee of success here. ‘The fall term begins 
Aug. 2%. 

— Miss Julia B. Jackman, a former preceptress 
of Windsor High School, has gone to Francestown, 
N. H., as preceptress in the academy. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Prof. D. Y. Comstock, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, has leave of absence for a year, and will 
spend it in study and travel in Germany, Ltaly, 
and other parts of Europe. Mr. M. C. Gile, who 
has been abroad with his bride the past year, 
reached New York, 22d inst., and will resume his 
place in the academy. Mr. H. C. Bierwirth has 
gone to Europe for two years of study in modern 
languages. Mr. D. Collin Wells, who was in Eu- 
rope last year, will take his place for the next two 
years. Mr. G, D, Vettee and E. H. Norton, Jr., 
recent graduates of Yale, have been addedto the 
faculty. 

— Miss H. A. Townsend, for several years prin- 
cipal of the Hunnewell Grammar School at 
Wellesley, goes to the Harvard Grammar School 
at Cambridge. Miss Townsend is one of the most 
successful teachers in Massachusetts, and we un- 
derstand this to be her third offer of a school in 
this city. Wellesley is a very wealthy town, and 
should have retained the services of such a teacher. 

— Mr. H. 8. Cornell has been elected to the prin- 
cipalsbip of Cushing Academy. For seven years 
Mr. Cornell managed successfully Francestown 


cessor, is comparatively a young man. He has 
been professor of Greek in the Washington and 
Lee University, Vanderbilt University, and the 
University of Texas. Heis a Ph.D. graduate of 
the University of Berlin, and is regarded as one 
of the best Greek scholars in the country, having 
contributed several notable articles to philolog- 
ical journals in this country and Europe, and edited 
several of the Greek authors. 
Prof. I. T. Littleton, formerly of Wofford 
College, S. C., has been elected vice-principal of 
the Methodist Female College at Danville, Va. 
Miss Alice M. Pollard, of Richmond, has been 
selected to take charge of the music department 
in the Onaneook Academy, the leading school on 
the eastern shore of Virginia. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

Wisconsin.—Mr. F. A. Lowell, of Savannah, 

N. Y., succeeds Mr. L. L. Wright as principal of 
the Waupaca School. 
Mr. Fox, for some years principal of the Platte- 
ville schools, takes the Merrillon School, whose 
former principal, Mr. A. W. Burton, goes to River 
Falls as the successor of Mr. Friedel. 

J. G. Adams, a Platteville graduate, has been 
engaged as principal of the Merrill School. 

Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, for several years at the 

head of the Hudson public schools succeeds Prin- 
cipal Ingalls at Menominee. 
Miss Forbes, one of the Jackson County teach- 
ers, was so seriously injured in the Chatsworth 
disaster that she will probably be obliged to give 
up her school work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 
Maine County Teachers’ Association.—There are 
eighteen such associations in the state, Oxford and 
Aroostook Counties having each two, and the 
other counties one. The sessions occupy two or 
three days each, and are conducted by the state 
superintendent. The first sessions held in Aroos- 
took County, in August, will be followed by others, 
clusing about Christmas time. 

Madawaska.—This is a large section, sparsely 
settled by French Canadians, in the northern part 
of Aroostook County, where for several years the 
state has largely supported the schools, in which 
English only is taught. Recently Supt. Luce 
went there to establish a training school and to 
arrange for erecting a building for the same. 

— The attendance at normal schools, free high 
schools, and common schools, having sessions, will 


be larger than usual this fall. 


Academy, and for four years was principal of 
Ames Academy. 

— Mr. Edwin R. Smith, Williams, ’S87, has 

, been elected principal of the Barre High School. 
CONNECTICUT, 

— Mr. Thos. Latham and his efficient assistant, 
Miss Allen, have been reappointed in the Uncas- 
ville schools. 

— The Central District Board of Education of 
Norwich have accepted as au equivalent for the 
legally prescribed examination in [emperance Hy- 
giene Supt. Bishop’s assurance that his corps of 
teachers had taken # three months’ course of dili- 
gent study in physiology. 

— Miss May E. Greene will teach in Westmin- 
ster during the coming year. 

— Miss Angeline Brooks, of New Haven, has 
been engaged as principal of the Kindergarten de- 
partment of the new ‘Training College, established 
by the Industrial Education Association of New 
York City. 

Chas, T. Webster is the new principal of Dis- 
trict No. 1, Willimantic. He is succeeded at Wal- 
lingford by Mr. Hevens of Brooktielid, Mass. 
Mr. Gulliver of Newburg, N. Y., is the new prin- 
cipal at Branford. W.J. Robiuson, of Venetia, 
Pa., goes to the high school ia Kast Hartford, aud 
J. R. Tucker to the West Hartford high. Geo. 
M. Tracy, for twelve years principal of academy 
at Colchester, bas accepted the Bristol High School. 
He is succeeded by U. M. Adams, of Windsor, 
who is followed by H. C. Sawyer, of Camberland 
Center, Me.——C. H. Holbrook, of Lewis High 
School, Southington, has resigued to engage in 
business, and is succeeded by F. R. Whiitlesey, 
Yale, ’87. The new principal of the Litchtield 
High School is Edgar ©. Stiles, and C. B. ‘T'reat, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has a similar position in Man- 
chester. Henry M. Adams returns to the Canaan 
High School after an absence of six years. [le 
was the first principal. W. T. Randall, Wes- 
leyan, 87, lately of Terryville, has been elected a 
professor in Chaffee College, Ontario, Cal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Dr. S. Nichols, Bellows Falls, Vt., says: “! 
have used it, and it gives good satisfaction.” 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


Growing in Popularity Every Day. 


WHY? 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H. BEATTYS, New York Manager. 


3. They are the easiest to teach. 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


- Normal Music Readers and Charts, 


1. They are the most thoroughly systemati | 
2. They are the most A a 7 ©, progressive, complete, | 


[and economical, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and H. E. HOLT. 


I~ Every Teacher should send 40 cents for Teachers’ 


Manual, explaining and illustrating the course. 


Catalogue 


and Price-lists of School Publicati M and Illustrative 
School Apparatus, mailed free. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 2° 
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” 
DIVERS POINTS. GENERAL EPITOME. Some Recent Publications. 
— The records of a town meeting in York, Me — Heavy rains in Austria. : 
’ i isher 
i Title. Author. Publ Price. 
in 717, are as follows : wheat crop good. Historical Sketch of the Jews. . Jobn B Alden, N 8 15 
Att Legall Town Meeting holden in York} — well again. Bancroft & Co, San Franci 
Sept. 25th 1717. — Peru has formed a new cabinet Same 
Universal Arithmetic Papers. - - I H Brown & Co, St. Loui 100 
teor. 2. Votted that This Town will haveagram’r| — Serious explosion at Gorham, Me. om the F 2 
School Master for one year to Tach our Children = Governor Bartlett of California dying. Waste land - - Abbott. i 50 
in the Larnned Things and to Reade, write and| — San Francisco wheat ring has collapsed. 1 38 
Cypher; to Keep said school in the senter of our} _— New York Prohibitionists have nominated a] andom Recollections. - Stanton 1 50 
said town of York.’’— Maine Revort. state ticket. D O.L. 
— A novel way of affording a striking illustra- cruisers reinforced by three British : D Lot! Boston, 
; ter School D e i “ “ 
nature has been hit upon by Captain Pratt of the Sund earthquake shock at Augusta, Ga., Beautiful Lady. . Cassell Co, 1% 
Carlisle Indian Training School, who has asked y en i 
ermission to go to the plains and bring to Car-|. between whites and blacks i bo 
isle some of the wildest Indians he can find and|'" Se Veunty, Ar d. Belg Th scone 
march them in the procession at the centennial b rioting at Joten ? “gam. Life of Johnson (6 vols.) - Boswell 16 00 
of the Constitution in Philadelphia side by|™° upon by the artillery. “ “4 00 
side with the pupile of the school. There! in the Bristol Channel, trom Nature, 1 
will be little or no difficulty encountered in finding |* in the Bristol Channel. Bros. 
th : em cae — Jake Sharp has succeeded in obtaining a stay| The Princes Roubine. - = = + = = Greville TB Peterson & Bros, Phila +4 
© savages, since many of them have relatives in of di f Judge P The Story of a Country Town. - - - - Howe Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
the school, and would be glad to pay them a visit proceedings trom Judge otter. Adjustments of the Compass, Transit and Level, - Lane Ginn & Co, Boston 35 
in response to an invitation. Keniller ‘Geo Routledge & Bons,NY 40 
build its railroad line this year if it has to fight to] Shillaber T Crowell & Co, NY 1 25 


— Prof. George N. Bigelow, the head of the 
Atheneum Seminary for young ladies and girls, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., who died last Sunday at his 
home in that city, at the age of 64, was well known 
in educational and literary circles. Professor 
Bigelow was born at Paxton, Mass., on Jan. 14, 
1825. After studying and teaching for several 
years in his youth in various places in his native 
state, he went abroad and completed his education 
at the University of Berlin. After his return to 
this country he received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Brown University. He was for several 
years at the head of the high school, Clinton, Mass., 
and was also principal of the State Normal School 
at Framingham, Mass., for eleven years. In 1868 
he went to Brooklyn, where he and his brother 
founded the Atheneum. In recent years he con- 
ducted it alone. It was a high class school for 
girls. He contributed to magazines and newspapers 
articles on educational topics. 


— There are eight learned bodies in Philadel- 
phia actively engaged in making arrangements for 
the grand commemorative banquet to be given 
Saturday, Sept. 17, on the occasion of the cel- 
ebration of the centennial of the Constitution. 
They are : The University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1749 ; the American 
ical Society, 1743 ; the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, 1787; the Llistorical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 1524; the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, 1812; the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1805; the Frank- 
lin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 1824; 
and the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 1783. 
The representatives of these institutions will, on 
this occasion, entertain the President of the United 
States, the members of his Cabinet, representa- 
tives of foreign countries, officers of the army and 
navy, the governers of the several states consti- 
tuting the Centennial Commissioners, and other 
distinguished men in science, art, and literature. 
The lrovost of the University of Pennsylvania is 
the chairman of the committee, and at its request 
will preside at the banquet. 


QPECIMEN 


OF 
MONTHLY READERS 
For Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar School 
grades: CATALOGUES of Books for Supplement- 
ary Reading ; sent on arplication, 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
145 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalugues are requested to 
name their schools. 


WANTED, 


A Quincy-trained Teacher of seven years’ experi- 
ence, who has made primary work a specialty, de- 
sires a position for the fall. Good references fur- 
nished. Address * R,’’ Box 1036, Greenfield, Mass. 


Philosoph- | 


do it. 

— A syndicate of American capitalists seeking 
control of the gold mines in the Ural Mountains, 
Russia. 

— A brilliant comet discovered in the constella- 
tion of Cancer not far from the star Iota. It grows 
brighter. 

— At Wheeling, W. Va., 5,000 veterans on 
parade refused to pass under a portrait of the 
president. 

— United States Minister Lothrop is on his way 
home from St. Petersburg. It is ramored that he 
will resign. 

— Ayoub Khan, the deposed Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, has escaped from exile and is hastening 
toward Herat. 

— The Jews residing in Toganrog and Rostoff, 
Russia, have been ordered to depart. Many will 
come to America. 

— The Irish editor, O’Brien, has been sum- 
moned before a magistrate on the charge of mak- 
ing inflammatory speeches. 

— Jesse Pomeroy, the notorious boy murderer 
of Massachusetts, made another unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape from state prison. 

— Judge Alexander McCue, solicitor of the 
Treasury, has been appointed to succeed the late 
Professor Baird as Fish Commissioner. 

— On the 20th ult. another attack was made 
upon the life of the Czar. The bullet passed 
through his coat doing no further damage. 

— Serious trouble in Havana anticipated. The 
recent action of the Captain General in placing the 
customs officers under arrest vigorously denounced. 

— Eight learned societies of Philadelphia, in- 
cluding the oldest societies on the American conti- 
nent, are making extensive preparations for the 
centennial celebration, 

— The memorial in favor of a treaty, which 
provides that all differences between Great Britain 
and the United States shall be arbitrated, is re- 
ceiving strong support in England. 

— Gladstone has protested against the action of 
the government in proclaiming the National League. 
In bis mind it was a near approach to a declara- 
tion of war. ‘The protest availed nothing. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


FOR SALE or TO RENT, 


THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL PROPERTY : 


A Seminary in Mississippi, worth $1200 ; Normal 
in Kentucky, worth $4000 (will be sold for $2000 to 
the right man). A Ladies’ Seminary in Iowa, $2000 ; 
Private School in Chicago (eight acres of ground), 
$40,000. Another Private School in suburb of Chi- 
cago, from $4000 to $8000. This school has been clear- 
ing from $3000 to $4000 a year ; it will be rented to 
the right party for $600, Church School in Michi- 
gan, for $2000. Young Ladies’ Academy in Milwau- 
kee, $1000. Also many others. 

Address at once, for particulars, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


READINC 


MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES NO. 28, 15 CENTS. READY AUG. 31. 


BIRDS AND BEES. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Simple, Interesting, Instructive. Can be read with profit by children 11 years old. 


‘*Mr. Burroughs is the best literary naturalist now at work in America.’”’— Saturday Review. 


A list of the 27 numbers of the series already published, and a prospectus of the new numbers to be 
published monthly during the school year 1887-8 will be sent to any address on application. 


Subscription price for the school year 1887-8 (nine numbers), $1.25. Single number 15 cents. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
KBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both f 
Lead and Siate Pencils. 


Leominster, Mass. 
We will send ma- 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Mr. CHARLES E. MERRILL, who retired from 
the firm of Taintor Bros, Merrill & Co., publish- 
ers, a year or more ago, and his brother, Mr. Ed- 
win C. Merrill, who has"been for many years con- 
nected with the same house, have organized a new 
firm for the publication of educational books under 
the name of Charles E. Merrill & Co, Among 
the new publications which they will have ready in 


the early fall is an entirely new series of Writing 
Books, prepared by practical instructors in penman- 
ship and claimed to possess many unique and valu- 
able features. The oftice and salesrooms of the 
new firm will be at 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE Boston and Bangor Steamship Company 
have the most attractive autumn program that can 
be had for the same amount of money anywhere 
in New England. Their boats run promptly, the 
service is all that can be desired, there is almost 
no liability to seasickness in reasonable weather, 


the rates are low, the hours of starting and arriving 
convenient, the connection with Bar Harbor is per- 
fect, while the scenic attractions in the Penobscot 
Bay and River are unsurpassed. We have had 
experience on the line many times and it is always 
restful, enjoyable, and delightful. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than a y other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Sacred to his memory,’’ said Fogg, readi 
the legend on the tombstone of his dead friend 
Hawkins; ‘‘ why, Hawkins never had any mem- 
ory. He never could remember anything for five 
minutes in all his life.’’— Transcript. 


Hay Fever.—I have suffered greatly from 
periodical returns of Hay Fever. At the suggest- 
ion of COVERT & CHEEVER, Druggists, I obtained 
Ely’s Cream Balm, and used a portion of it during 
a severe attack. I van cheerfully testify as to the 
immediate and continued relief obtained by its use. 
I heartily recommend it to those suffering from 
this or kindred complaints. 

Rey.) H. A. Smrra, Clinton, Wis. 


— A Sunday-school teacher asked a little girl of 
her class if she had been baptized. ‘ Yes,’’ said 
the little girl, two times.”’ ‘* Two times! Why, 
how could that be ?’’ ‘It didn’t take the first 
time!’’ said the little girl.— Wide Awake. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 

— Which is the most avaricious? A man will 
run after a dollar, while a dog will follow a scent. 


— For increase of salary in your present position, 
address Teachers’ Codperative Assoeiation, 170 
State street, Chicago. 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


W. R. JENKINS, 

850 Sixth Avenue, New Work, 
PUBLISHER & IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
Carries one of the largest and best assorted stocks 
of French School Books in the United States, and is 
prepared to furnish Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
promptly, at moderate prices. Catalogues free on 
application. Importations weekly. 


WANTED. 


A few summer boarders or visitors at the Falls can 
secure comfortable lodgings and excellent board, at 
$1.00 per day, or $6.00 per week. Best of references 
given. J. W. GROOM, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATO 


Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students, 

The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped under the fullowing schools: 

1. A School for the Piano, 

2. A School for the Organ. 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 


ing. 
§. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration. 
. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus. 
7. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, etc. 
8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 
9. A School for Physical Culture. 
10. A College of Music. 
1l. A School for Common and Higher English 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French lan- 


es. 
aA School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
ig a Lady Pu {1 
rits 8. 
Send for illustrated caieolar, giving full informa- 
ion, to E. TOURJEE, Director 
FRANKLIN 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted 3’scmerser Benton,” 


Lectures! Lectures! ! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife, — 
the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good = og those adapted to the work. 
pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New England, 
one teacher of Piano, must be Jirst-class, and one 
teacher of Latin, Greek. and Mathematics, a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, and indorsed by the college. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Buston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Normal School, a lady teacher,— 
Normal graduate of successful experience, —to teach 
Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, and Drawing ; sal- 
ary, $600. Also, a half-dozen Normal graduates for 
first-class grammar school positions. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class family, in Wyoming Ter., a governess, 
a lady able to teach by most approved N. E. meth- 
ods, all the Common English Branches. If she can 
also teach Music, French, and Drawing, it will be an 
advantage to her. It is a very desirable position for 
the well qualified to 
HIRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ waik from the station, — ane legant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms; 
stable for three horses; 42,000 feet of land, fromting 


ey streets ; the whole costing $50,000,— will 
r $12,000. Terms easy. 
ta HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 
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EDUCATION. 


The Literary Revolution 


in Good Editions: A 
few Literary Revolution Pub- 
Note 


Choice Books 


lications ave here described. Catalogue, 64 pages, sent free. 
the “fair terms to buyers,” offered by no other publisher : 


evidence of honesty—books not satisfac- 


3s r exami on be » payment to any one giving 
Books sent for examination before pay y g 


tory may be returned, if immediately, for money or other books. j , 
Note the high quality which goes with the low prices, particularly 
in case of the “Ideal Editions,” but also in nearly all others. 
{ t 1 ] “Alden’s Home Atlas 
Atlas Revo uTION: assuredly meets a 
public want. It is equal, if not superior, to atlases published here- 
tofore for $10.”—Post, Pittsburgh. 


Alden’s Home Atlas of the World. In one large quarto volume, 11x14 inches in size, containing 96 pages 
of handsomely engraved and colored maps, brought down to latest practicable date, also an index show- 
ing location of over 5,000 cities, rivers, mountains, etc., throughout the world; cloth, $2.00; post. 26c. 


“Tt is really first-class.”— Morning Star, Boston. “ A most com- 
prehensive and useful work, and at a orice one-fifth of that —— 
charged.”—The Mail, Chicago. “The execution of the work 
appears to be above reproach, and we do not see why the atlas is 
not good enough for anybody, being actually superior to most works 
sold at three times its price.”—Country Gentleman, Albany. 


Terms to Clubs as below: 3 copies, $5.00, 5 copies, $7.50; 10 copies, $12.00. Additions to clubs at club 
rates. This is to pay you for making The Literary Revolution known among your acquaintances, 


To Clubs, conditionalp uon orders being received before Oc- 
tober 1,—see above. Get a sample and try it quick; the full price 
it costs will be allowed to count as part of your club order. 

Hi an d y At | as Alden’s Handy Atlas 

* of the World is pronounced : 
“A most notable example of ‘much in little’ I think so much in- 
trinsically valuable information was never before compressed into 
so small a space. An Atlas and a Gazetteer for 25 cents !”—Ben- 
son J. Lossinc, LL.D., Dover Plains, N. Y. 


Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World. 192 pages, 12mo, cloth, 25c.; postage 4c. 

“ A well-named work. It contains information that every news- 
paper reader should have; it will assist him greatly in absorbing 
the news of the world.”— Znqguirer, Philadelphia. 

“A pocket atlas without folding the maps; a miniature encyclo- 
pedia of the world.” —Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


to these who will raise clubs: 5 copies $1 00; 10 copies $1.80; 25 


Bo nanza Offe 7 copies $4.00, on condition that orders are received before October 1, 
1887. Additions to clubs at club rates, 
In the Spiritual World, 


at u ral # AW by Prof. Drummond, which The 
Christian Union says is “almost a revelation,” Bishop Doane pro- 
nounces “a great work” and which is the most popular work in 
religious literature published within many years, attracts attention 


anew on account of the Professors presence in this country. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Pror. Drummonp, Ideal Edition; cloth, 40c¢.; postage 6c. 
Club terms ; 5 copies $1.65; 10 copies $3 00; providing orders are received before October 1, 1887. 


Raise a Club for this book. It is wonderfully entertain- 
ing, as well as profound. All thinkers like to read it. 


‘ ‘Boswell’s Life of Johnson is one of the 


best books in the world. Homer is 
not more decidedly the first of heroic Poets,—Shakespeare is not 
more decidedly the first of Dramatists,—Demosthenes is not more 
decidedly the first of Orators, than Boswell is the first of Biogra- 
phers."—T. B. Macavtay, in Edinburgh Review, 


Boswell's Life of Johnson. 4 volumes, large 12mo, cloth, $2.50; postage 32c. New Edition, Ready. 
This is the edition known as Croker's, and contains not only the extended notes of John Wilson Croker 
but also copious notes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, Reynolds, Malone. Nichols, Steevens, Cumber. 
land, Scott, Markland, Burney, Blakeway, Chalets. Porter, Langton, and others. 


“ We cannot believe that any “a None improvement will ever 
be made upon this edition."—North American Review. 


Ut O j a is one of the places not located in either “Home ” 

p or “Handy” Atlas! But the beautiful new 
Ideal Edition of “ Utopia” by Sir Thomas More is a book every one 
should read. Henry George, as well as John Stuart Mill and all 


modern economists must bow before its rare wisdom! It is one of 
my choice list of Modern Classics. Paper, 10c; cloth, 25¢.; post. 5e. 


TEN-CENT COUPON-—Please cut this out and return it. 


This Coupon will be received in lieu of 10 cents cash toward the 
books advertised above not less than 50 cents in value, the Coupon a jd 
mainder of the price in cash, to accompany the order, which must be received on or 
before September 30, 1887, not more than one Coupon to be presented by the same per- 
son, This is to tempt all who see this to examine the advertisment “carefully and 
order something before they forget it. Mention name of this paper, : 


The Pleasures of Life. Paper 1vc., 
L b bo C = cloth 25¢.; postage 5c, “A good 
book: clear and convincing as a law treatise, full of charm as a 
fairy tale.”"—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 
M ] “Deserves to be read again and 
Y oun 4 en : again. It is strong with argu. 
ment and appeal; beautiful with fancy and figure, tender with 
pathos and piety."—Lnglish Review. 
Entering on Life. A Book for Young Men. By Cunnincuam Gerkik, D.D, Contents:—Youth, Charac- 


ter, Companions, Success, Christianity, Helps, Reading. Dreams. Farewell. Ideal Edition. Long Primer 
type, fine cloth, price reduced from $1.00 to 40¢.; postage 5c. Just ready. 


“The religion is of the very best kind. We earnestly recom- 
mend young men to read what has been to ourselves a truly delight- 
ful work.”—Deran 

“These volumes shed a won- 


WITH 1 
H O Uu rs THE B | @) | e = derful degree of light upon 


the inspired record. Such a work is more valuable than any com- 
. . 

mentary.” — Christian Advocate, Buffalo. 

Hours with the Bible. The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. By Cunnina- 
HAM Geikie£, DD. In six volumes, 12mo, with many illustrations and notes. Per volume, cloth, 45c.; 
half Mor cco, GOc.; postage 8c. each. Set of six volumes, cloth, $2.40; half Morocco, $3.30. 

The volumes are as follows, each complete, and sold separately: I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
II. From Moses to Judges. III. From Samson to Solomon. IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. V. From 
Manasseh to Zedekiah. VI. From tiie Exile to Malachi. 

An extra volume containing a complete combined index (vastly superior to six separate indexes) also a 
very full list of texts of the Bible illustrated, now published; cloth, 24c.; half Moroceo, 35c.; post. 5e. * 


ClUbS Cin terms good till Oct. aaa Ber 

“It is probable that no series of books ever published in the Old 
Testament, has been more popular, or more helpful to the general 
public. Their study cannot fail to give a broader, better, truer 


knowledge of Bible men, events, and truths.’ —Dr. Harper. 

The Best Life of Christ. Over 150,000 sold in this 
country, and sale growing. “A work of gigantic industry, and, 
what is the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. 
I rejoice at such a magnificent creation.”—Dr. Dexrrzscn. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunnincuam Geikig, DD. The handsomest edition yet issued at a low 
price; 12mo, 838 pages, Brevier type, cloth, 45c.; half Morocco, GOc.; postage 12c. 


“ Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. What Conybeare and Howson 
have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the life 
of St. Paul’s Lord.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Famous Classics—fer ,3,,Cents! 


some of the most popular issues in the Elzevir Library; prices are 
as indicated, sent post-paid—always large type, unabridged. 


FAMOUS POEMS. MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 Enoch Arden. Alfred Tennyson.. ........ ...... 2c} 1 Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving............. 2e 
25 The Deserted Village, Ete. Goldsmith...) de} Pashington’s Farewell Address, Ete............... 
26 Cotter’s Saturday Night, Ete. Robert Burns..... 2c} § The Sea-Serpents of Science. A, Wilson.......... ze 
27 How Lisa Loved the King. George Eliot.... .... 2c} ,7 Motive and Habit of Reading. C.F. Richardson. 2c 
28 Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. Jean Ingelow. 2c} 10 Queen Mabel and Other Poems. E. T, Alden..... ac 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell, Etc. W. M. Williams.......... 2c 
84 Essayon Man, Alex Pope.....................00.... 2c| 13 A Half Hour in Natural History, Peabody...... 2c 
89 Gertrude of Wyoming. Campbell...... ........... 14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ce 

102 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge... 0270"! 2¢| 30 Highways of Literature. David Pryde 

105 Virginia, Ivry, the Armada, Rte. Macaulay...... 2c} 40 Sunshine. and Other Stories, E. T. Alden.. 

106 The Heart of Bruce, Ete. Aytoun.................. Qe 42 The Civilizations of Asia. Rawlinson -- 2c 
| 120 The Raven, and Other Poems, Edgar A. Poe..... 2c\ 43 Buddhism. John 2c 
123 Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe.................. fe| 44 The Evidences of Evolution. Huxley.............. 2c 
150 Irish Melodies. Moore..............:..sssssoreeseeee ge| 46 The Philosophy of Style. Herbert Spencer 

152 L’Allegro. Il Penseroso, and Comus. Milton..... 4c| 2s Sindbad the Sailor, from the Arabian Nights...... 2c 
252 Mere of Venice 5 ge| Fairy Tales. ans Andersen............. 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare...... .......... 64 Bacon's Ennays. 

66 The Ceitic Hermits. Charles Kingsley.. 
BIOGRAPHY. 68 The Crucifixion. se 

4 Life of Washington Irving. R. H. Stoddard...... *) The Spectre Bridegroom. Washington Irving.... 2c 

8 Frederick the Great. Matnuiay fel 108 The Battle of Marathon. Sir Edward Creasy 2e 
11 Sir Isaac Newton. James Parton...... ....... Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Creasy........... 2c 
16 Life of Gustave Dore. Illustrated “* 9¢| 112 The Battle of Waterloo. Sir Edward Creasy...... 
104 Count Rumford. John Tyndall.................... 2e| 113 Conduct of The Understanding. John Locke. 

129 Erasmus and Henry VIII. D’Aubigne...>......... 9¢| 115 Luther’s Table Talk. Dr. Macaulay 5e 
135 Wendell Phillips. Geo, Wm. Curtis... 2c| 117 Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin. ... Be 
142 Emerson. Matthew Arnold 2c) 118 Crown of Wild Olive. John Ruskin = 

178 Life of Hannibal. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby..... 119 Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin.................. 
183 Julius Cesar. H. G. Liddell 121 Some of My Pets. Grace Greenwood,... ......... 2c 
184 Oliver Cromwell. Lamartine .| 124 Legend of the Wandering Jew. Baring-Gould.... 2c 
189 Lord Bacon. Macaulay............ 8c| 125 Confessions of an Opium-Eater. De Quincey..... 8c 
191 Warren Hastings. Macaulay .| 182 On Liberty, John Stuart Mill...................... 10¢e 
192 William Pitt. 134 Numbers. Matthew ac 

‘ ntellectual Education. erbert Spencer......... 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 143 Thoughts from Greek Authors. Aeschylus, Bie... 2c 
. 2c] 20 Artemus Ward...... 145 The Same—Aristotle, 2c 
17 Holmes............... 2c | 21 Mark The Same— Demosthenes, Diogenes, Ete........... 
| 197 On Leaves. Sir John 

53 Some Adventures of Baron Munchausen.......... 21 2% By SIR WALTER SscoTT ak 
107 The Battle of the Books. Dean Swift.............. 2e a Tay Last Minstrel... Se | 128 Lady of the @.... Go 
108 Tints of the Times, Ete. Orpheus C. Kerr S| 127 Marmion.......0...... 6c | 131 Rokeby............... 6c 
By CANON FARRAR. 

a Durning ze Sa Temperance...... 2c 
iss Gland 8e, 67 . Paul. m America.......... 2c 
assic Humorists; Anacreon, Barham, Etec...... 2c 196 Lecture on Dante... 2c | 199 Ideals of Nations.... 2c 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


NEW YORK: 399 Pearl St. | CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, 
P. O. Box 1227. Clark and Adams Sts. 
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ARTNERS TRAINED, 


aress 


KINDER¢ 


35th pane begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Training Classes 
THE 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Will be opened on the first Monday in September. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be admitted 
on passing a satisfactory examination. Fer full par- 
ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER. 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY- HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 SrrREeET, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


‘LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


Address BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, N. Y. City. 


VIEWS ILLUSTRATING GEOGRAPHY. 


Mounted Photographs, 4x5 inches. 


FARMING, OAR. 
GRAZING, PINE. 
CANAL, APPLE 
FALLS, ELM. 
COTTON MILLS. BIRCH. 
MARBLE QUARRYING. MAPLE, 


$1.50 per doz. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ARTHUR B. CUSHING, LowELL, Mass. 
Other Views in preparation, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


This is a series of textbooks which holds the first 
rank among scholars. Iis original clearness makes 
Latin a refreshing study for all true students, and its 
ability and thoroughness commend it to the most dis- 
tinguished linguists of both continents. The late 
Professor Thacher of Yale, and hundreds of our best 
teachers, have recommended it above all others. 
Send for circular and see what they say. 

Prices for Introduction or Examination. 
NEW PRIMER ...... $0.75 | READER sos 
GRAMMAR ........--- 1.00 | EXERCISE BOOK.... .72 

Books mailed for examination or introduction upon 
receipt of price. 

Descriptive of MAURY'’S GFOGRAPHIES, 
VENABLE’S MsTHEMATICS, HOLMES'S READERS, 
and other textbooks, mailed on application. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric i, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER. Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


QEASIDE SOHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
wil W. PUTNAM, 


Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A, M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale. 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON., Principal. 
NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further apply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
RAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


dress 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. ©. Principal. 


SHORTHAND 
y mail or pe 


— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September number of Harper's Magazine 
opens with an attractive article on “Riding in New 
York,” by a New York equestrian, with a number of 
spirited illustrations from T. de Thulstrup. The 
frontispiece of the number is a beautiful illustration 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘ The River Duddon,” by 
Alfred Parsons. Dr. Wheatley shows that there is 
such a thing as ‘‘ Home Rule in the Isle of Man,” by 
which the Island of Mona has for a long time gov- 
erned itself with increasing independence. Among 


the illustrations is one showing the ancient legisla- 
tive body, thef ** House of Keys,” in session. * The 
South American Yankee” is an admirable article on 
Chili and the Chillanos, by a South American trav- 
eler, William aarey Curtis, with a profusion of illus- 
trations. The antipodes of Chili is also excellently 
written up by Dr. Lansdel in his illustrated article on 
“The Sons of the Steppe,’ or the inhabitants of 
lower Siberia. The number is rich in short stories, 
eentaining, besides Miss Howard’s “Tony, the 
Maid,” a the negro characters 
**Moll and Virgil,” R. M. Johnston, illustrated by 
Kappes, and a fascinating tale of old Eagiend by 
Amelie Rives, entitled ‘Nurse Crumpet Tells the 
Story.”” George William Curtis speaks from the 
Easy Chair of ‘The Commencement Season,”’ and 
“College Brawn and College Brain,’’ upon the ex- 
perience of his own honored participation in the last 
—— season, and also draws important lessons 
rom the career of Jacob Sharp. n the Editor's 
Study W. D. Howells comments upon the latest fie- 
tion, and upon the prineipies of Democracy and 
Realism as manifested in literature. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner introduces the Drawer with a piece of 
delicate sarcasm upon * The Modern Students’ Aids 
to Development.’’ The fund of humorous anecdotes 
is enriched by two comic illustrations from Hyde 
and Du Maurier. 7 


— Scribner's Monthly for September opens with a 
finely illustrated article on “‘ The Modern Nile,”’ by 
Edward L. Wilson. He gives valuable information 
and picturesque descriptions of Edfow, Thebes, the 
Island of Phil#, Memphis, Luxor, and other famous 
Nile Sites and Ruins. The frontispiece gives a view 
looking across the Plain of Thebes, from the Tomb of 
the Pharaoh’s. Of special interest and value to edu- 
cational and literary readers is the thoughtful essay 


on the * Development of the American University,” 
by Prof George T. Ladd of Yale, which will be read 
with unusual care and profit by those interested 
in the subject of higher education. Professur 
Ladd has outlined, with consiuerable detail, a gen 
eral scheme for primary, secondary, and university 
education. He believes that the last- mentioned 
should ** permit and encourage the greatest possible 
freedom and choice on the pupil’s part,” but it 
should only be open to those who have satisfactorily 
finished the secondary education, which stould be 
lung and thorough enough to secure the general sci- 
entific culture, or formation of the pupil. “An Lb 
published Draft of a National Constitution, by Ed- 
mund Randolph”’—found among the Papers of Geo, 
Mason,—by Moncure Couway ; with a fac-simile. 
‘A Bride of a Year,” by Mrs. James T. Fields. *‘A 
Collection of Unpublished Letters of Thackeray,’’— 
Vi.—with reproductions of letters and drawings. 
“The Sacred Flame of Torin Ji,” by E. H. Hause, 
with illustrations from drawing, by George Foster 
Barnes,— a charming story of Japanese life. “ Flan- 
droe’s Mogul,” A. C. Gordon. Grenier,— 
An American Version,”’ by Robertson Trowbridge. 
*Knglish in Newspapers and Novels,” by Adains 
Sherman Hill. ‘*The Wonderful Couutry,” by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. ‘ The Motif of Bird Song,” by Mau- 
rice Thompson. 


— The Forum, edited by Lorettus 8. Metcalf, for 
September has eleven thoughtful papers upon timely 
and very important topics. Senator J. J. Ingalls of 
Kansas writes upon * The Sixteenth Amendment,” 
taking the ground that the enfranchisement of women 


as anatural right isa "ry without support in rea- 
son or experience, and that the question of suffrage 
belongs under the Constitution exclusively to the 
States. He says “Suffrage under our = sys- 
tem has been extended to the extreme limit consis- 
tent with national safety. We have reached the 
danger line; whenever woman wants the ballot and 
society needs her enfranchisement, then the Six- 
teenth Amendment will be adopted. Till then, they 
labor in vain that build it. There is vo legislation 
than can annul the ordinances of nature or abrogate 
the statutes of the Almighty.”’ Papers of great value 
to students, are the ** Books That Have Helped Me,” 
by Rev. Dr. A. ‘American Geographical 
ames,” by Bishop A. C, Coxe; ‘ Great Telescopes,”’ 
by Prof. C. A. Young; Ignatius Donnelly’s Cornet,” 
by Prof. Alexander Winchell, and “Concerning Men,” 
by the author of “‘ Johu Halifax, Gentlemen.” For 
readers interested in questions of statesmanship, are 
the papers by President John Bascom, on * The Gist 
of the Labor Question,’ on Profit Sharing by Nicho- 
las Gilman, and ** Is Canada Misgoverned ?”’ by the 
Minister of the Interior. Every paper in this num- 
ber is worthy of the place it occupies in this foremost 
of American monthlies. New York; The Forum 
Publishing Co. Price $5.00 a year. 50 cts. a copy. 


— The St. Nicholas, although intended for the in- 
struction and entertainment of young people, always 
contains much interest to older ones as well. The 
September issue is made specially attractive by an 
article on ‘“‘Christ’s Hospital,’’ —the famous Blue- 
cout School” of London, — where the scholars never 
wear hats, dress very nearly as the boys did when 
the school was founded hundreds of years ago, anu 
have very quaint and curious customs. ‘The Boy- 
hood of William Dean Howells ”’ is pleasantly treated 
by William H. Rideing, and will carry encourage 
ment to young literary aspirants. General Badeau 
writes comprehensively and sneseneny of “ The 
Battle of Gettsburg,” while E. 8. Brooks in the “‘ His 
toric Girls’” series tells of Chigtiana of Sweden. 
The shorter stories are delightfully told, and num. 
ber contains an abundance of the best of verses. 
New York: The Century Company. $3.00 a year. 


— An early issue of the English Jilustrated Maga- 


zine will contain a series of letters of Charles Dick- 
ens, never before published. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for September ; $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Homiletic Review for Seema: terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Uur Little Ones and the Nursery for September ; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Publishing C 

The Eclectic Magazine for September ; terms, $5. 
a year. New York: E. R Pelton. 

ribner’s Magazine for September: terms, $3.00 a 
year, cents a number. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The Century Illustrated | for 
September ; terms, $4.00 a year. New York: The 
Co. 

The Forum for September ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. éo 


Teachers’ aA gencied. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


AT the end of the spring term it seems an easy thing | 
to secure suitable teachers. There are hosts of ap 
licants, and the schoolboard feels that it has the world 
© pick from. But as the weeks roll by, the range of 
choice be T limited. Teachers who are under 
comes more HE favorable consideration become en- 
gaged elsewhere, or accept their old situations rather 
than run the risk of being left out inthecold. At last 
the schoolboard wakes up to A for school to begin, 
the fact that it is almost time L ST and still the corps 
of teachers is incomplete. Perhaps the vacancies occur | 
through unexpected resignation for a higher salary else 
where. or for sickness, or for marriage, so | 
that the schoolbeard is thrown into serious OMENT 
difficulty, In such an emergency, remember that goc 
teachers can be had from the School Bulletin Agency. 
TEACHERS CAN iid HAD We have a great many of 

them We have spent 
months in tinding out about them, and we try to make 
close fits. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DILATORY teachers, like other dilatory people 
have many disadvantages, and we 
always advise our candidates to register early 
in the Spring. But every year we are astonished 
anew at the vacancies suddenly discovered or ap 
preciated in the latter half of August. Trustees 
are ina hurry then, and have to choose quickly, so 
that it often happens we can place a teacher oy the 
very day he registers. If you haven't enrolled yet, 
we advise you to doit. There are bonanzas in store 
for teachers yet, and no one knows when or where 
they will turn up. UNION AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT 


oO. FISK, 


7 Tremont Piace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 
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VACANCIES. 
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We atill have (Sept. Ist) 326 vacancies for the Fall term. At the last moment many failures 
occur from sickness, failure on examinations, appointments to better places, etc., which cause 


vacancies which must be filled at once. 


We now have three Normal School positions, several College 


and Academy positions, a large number of Principalships and Superintendencies,,and about 200 
places in the Primary and Grammar grades at good salaries. Teachers not yet located should write 


at once. 
State. Send at once for circulars. 


Our Agency has filled two thirds of the best places vacant this year, west of New York 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 Srate SrReEet, 


(OpPOsITE PALMER Hovse). 
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EST TEACHERS, 


oromety provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


i Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


5608 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 


NO FEF FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

EK. AVERY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU (OF EDUCATION, 


Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWItMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N, 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
HIGH SCHOULS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17TH STREET, 
between 4th Ave. and Broadway, N City 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


FOR SALE. | 

Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 

Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


EXCH, 
w? 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] . 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etec., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


CATARRH HAY FEVER 


is an inflamed condition 
of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts 
and throat affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus 
is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There 
are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 
tacks of headache,watery 
and inflamed eyes. 


VER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is ea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at gE ists | by mail. registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


— CREAM BALM —|” 


"want TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers waning South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“ How is Business?” 
Lively inthis Office. Never, in its twelve years’ 
history, has Tuk New ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION registered so many teachers, or se- 
cured for its members so many thousands of dollars 
in salaries, in the some time, as during the first 
eight working days of August ; and for a full 
month longer the demand for teachers for the en- 
suing year will not be less. Now is the time to 
register. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

HrraM OrcuTT, LL.D. :—It gives me much pleas- 
ure to recommend your agency in the highest terms. 
I have recently been elected Principal of ‘* Arms 
Academy ” out of more than fifty applicants, and am 
happy to state that I secured the position through 
ou. FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 
Shelburn Falls, Mass., Aug. 9, 1887. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 


Fish er Geography. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 
It wili pay any teacher to investigate this. 
J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
(3] 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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App 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Book L—GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. F 
“ Ti,—STORIES OF HEROIC DEEDS. 


Part I.—TEN GREAT EVENTS I 


« V.—HOW NATIONS GROW AND DECAY. 
Send for full descriptive circulars. 


& CO., 


APPLETON 


BOSTON, CHICAG 


D. 


NEW YORK, 


letons’ Instructive Reading Books. 


For Boys and Girls. (Ready.) Intro. price, 30 ets. 


L—STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Part IL—STORLES OF OTHER LANDS, 
& TV.—Part L—STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


or Little Folks. 


N HISTORY. (Ready.) Intro. price, 54 ets. 


Publishers, 


0, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“THE VOLUMES CONTAIN THE RIPE RESULTS O 
IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Plans. and Tables. Sold separately. Price per vol., $1.00. 
The Set, Roxburgh style, gilt top, in bex, 817.00. 


17 vols., 16 mo, with 74 Maps, 


“The volumes form an excellent collection, especi 


— CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, President of Cornell University. 


F THE STUDIES OF MEN WHO ARE AUTHORITIES 
FIELDS.” — The Nation, 


a ly adapted to the wants of a general reader.” 


THE FALL OF THE STUARTS. 
THE AGE OF ANNE, 
THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION & FIRST EMPIRE, 
THE EPOCH OF REFORM, 1830—1850. 
Just Published. a New Volume in the Series: 
THE EARLY TUDORS. Henry Vil.—Henry VIII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
THE NORMANS IN EUROPE, 

THE CRUSADES. 

THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 

eDWARD LIL 
THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. _ 
THE ERA or THe PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 

THE THIRTY YeARs' WAR, 1618—1648. 

THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pub 


*, Correspondence solicited in regard to copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


By Rev. C. E. MoBERLY, M.A. 


lishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,” ete. 

Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending cur schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
ost free for examination, with a view to introduction 
u school or college, for 75 cents, 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S. 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, LonpoN, TAUCHNITZ’S LELpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


x 

TEACHERS! 

Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 

will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 

may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyrizht, date, and condition. 

YEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


ass, 


CHEAPEST. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts. 
CoM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


CowWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Mistories and Histl Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Euglish. 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. i. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


QCHOOL-KEEPING : Hew Te Do It. 
By Orcutt, LL. D. 
NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION. 

One of the most practical volumes a teacher can own. 


A. W. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


The Oldest and the Beot 
Of ofl Pencils. 


The New A. W. F. ‘‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequaled Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS, 


Special Samples sent to 
BdIucatoro. 


_ ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


(Postal-ceards not noticed.) 


PAIBER, 
515-547 Pearl Street, NEW VORK. 


BEFORE AN A UDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 5ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “@eorge 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor P1., N. 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular Textbook on the 
Subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatmeut of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) 
topics bearing upon natural *xpression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
of Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which ar 
in the body of the work.” 


PRICES. 
oe 300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
egular retail pri - - 
tonchore fer exassination, - 
Introduction price, - 75 


Exchange price. - e 

These are the prices direct, and not through the 

Booksellers. Further particulars te 

nished. Correspondence solicited. my 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 


There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard to say which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 

WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and paren fb 
and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. Price for ex- 
amination 20 ects. Watson’s ‘Graphic Speller” is a 
gem! Price,20cts. Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 
and Youth’s Speller (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 

Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 

A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
aud Second Readers, 4 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts . £32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., ‘ d 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
lilustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
D. Trench Ou the Study of Words,” 
originally in Leetures, was but poorly adapted 
for use as a textbook. The editor has long deplored 
this, in common with other teachers ; hence the 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 
pages. Net price, $1.00. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N: Y. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

OR 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS, and 
MATERIALS, 


ARTISTS’ 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. ae have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 

stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


FISHER’S Essentials, of Geography. 
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Children’s Diadem. 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
. By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compositions 
of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good composer of refined taste, 
a child lover and successful teacher, who has recently 
passed away. This new collection of the sweetest of 
children’s hymus and songs is likely to be received 
with great favor. 


35 cts., $3.60 per dozen. 


Jehovah’s Praise. L. 0. Emexson, 
is an entirely new and superior book for Choirs, 
Singing Classes, and Conventions. A large and at- 
tractive collection of Sacred and Secular musie for 

ractice and Church Service, Anthems, and Hymn 
unes. 


Price, 81.00. 89.00 per dozen. 
Voices of Praise. Rey. Cuanrues L. 


HUTCHINS, occupies a high place in the esteem of 
those who need a collection of music of convenient 
size, not difficult and of moderate price, to use in 
religions meetings and in the Sunday school ser- 
vice. Everythingis dignified and in good taste, yet 
there is spirit and brilliancy throughout. Please 
examine. 


Price 40 cts. $420 per dozen. 
Books MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DAINTY SONGS.) for use in. the ‘Kindergarten, 


School & Home. 35cts. by mail. 


By J. R. MURRAY. 
Contains full instructions and a 
quantity of good music for this Pop. 
a 


RYAN’S OCARINA. 
ular instrument. 7scts. by mail 
MUSICAL COPY BOOK. A valuable aid to Teacher and 
j Pupil in Public or Private In- 


By J. R. MURRAY. struction. Price 75cts. by mail. 


A new and beautiful Can 
PILLAR of FIRE tata by these popular 
§\. writers. Of the same sco 


By Root & Butterworth, 274 difficulty as “Under the 


Palms.” 30cts. by mail. 


A stringed instrument which 
any one can play. Automatic 
chords. A book of instruction 
and music given with each in- 
strument.. Price, $3.00 by ex- 


m 
press, charges not prepaid. Descriptive circular 
mailed free on application. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogues of Sheet Music and 
Music Books, Free of ¢ .» Musical Instru- 
ments of all kinds in endless variety. 


Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati. O. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
KRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maw Geograph 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 44 etc. 


ored plates. 


Ecl 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 
NOW READY. 


The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


With special reference to the nature 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


ectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOO0LOG 
Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Y, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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